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PRINCESS OF SILVERLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

Once upon a time a good King and a good Queen 
reigned over a beautiful country, called Silverland, far 
away under the moonrise. It was called Silverland 
because there were so many silvery things about it ; 
there were feathery trees with sweeping branches, and 
silvery trunks streaked with gold and brown; then 
there were tall trees with reddish trunks, on which 
grew silver mosses : some of them grew in little 
clumps, some in scales, like trays, on which stood 
. silver cups for the fairies to drink out of, and some 
-^ were long tresses that blew backwards and forwards 
in the wind. People said this was the hair of earth 
fairies, who had been sent to plant trees and make the 
fields fresh and ready for corn, and who, when their 
task was done, and they had to pass on to other 
countries, left long locks behind, to show how sorry 
H\ B 
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• 

they were to go, but of this we are not sure. On the 
slopes of the woods grew thousands of wild flowers of 
a kind for which the land was celebrated ; the plant 
was tall, and from among its dark green leaves rose 
one stalk bearing a pure white cup, in which stood 

• 

a drop of clear dew ; when the sun went down the 
cups closed up their petals, and then one saw that the 
under side was streaked with the palest pink and lilac. 
Whenever the breezes blew, all these beautiful flowers 
bent down before it, and then rose up again into their 
places with a delicate toss of their silvery heads ; and, 
as they swung one day, some wise men who could 
hear fairy music, that other people did not under- 
stand, heard them singing a song, and they put down 
the words, and this was the song of the windflowers, 
for so the people of Silverland called them, 

SONG OF THE WINDFLOWERS. 

Silver-sounding breezes sigh — 

Sing and sigh again ! 
From the silvery western sky, 
Where the white cloud spirits lie, 

Waft the silver rain. 
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Waft us on your silver wings 

Every still delight 
That the silver day-dawn brings, 
Or the silver moon down flings 

Through the summer night 

Silver songs of bird and bee, 

Of lea^ and lake, and stream, 
Round us let them flit and flee, 
While we answer silverly 

In our noontide dream. 

Silver pure by mount and mere, 

We bloom, a fairy band, 
With tender voices, silver clear, 
Singing ever, far and near, 
Unto whosoe'er can hear, 

Sweet songs of Silverland ! 

Besides all these things, there were silver-sounding 
streams, that leapt and tumbled into wide lakes, whose 
clear waters rippled and lapped on silvery beaches, so 
that you see the country deserved its name of Silver- 
land. 

You would think the King and Queen who had 
such a fine kingdom must have been very happy, 
and so they would have been, but for one thing that 
vexed them ; and that was, the conduct of an old 
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witch, named Nevercontent, who had lived for more 
years than anyone could count, at the foot of a hill 
near the palace. Nothing ever pleased her, and by 
a way she had of telling people that the good things 
they possessed were not good at all, and that they 
really ought to get something quite different, she 
made an immense deal of mischief in the country. 
She had even gone so far as to make the good King's 
subjects discontented with him, and they had formed 
themselves into companies, who took names from the 
ideas they particularly approved of, and used to come 
to the palace and give a great deal of trouble. Thus> 
some were called Rumpusmen, who said that the men 
who made most noise in the council should get what 
they wanted, and some were Wordmen, who said that 
whoever could talk longest, and use the biggest words, 
should be attended to; but the worst of all were 
the Muddlemen, who did not know quite what they 
wanted, but were only sure that nothing that any- 
body else did was right. The poor King used to do 
his best to please them, and when he had quieted 
them for a little, he would go to the Queen and say, 
" My dear, I have had hard work 1 The Muddlemen 
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did not like the way corks are drawn at present, and 
wanted a cork-drawing machine, but the Wordmen 
would not have it, and called it a procedure that 
was apodictically useless, and against which they 
would make a nuncupatory oblatration. While I was 
looking in the dictionary, to see what they meant, 
the Rumpusmen took the back gate off its hinges, 
because their liberty was threatened in the matter of 
drawing corks." 

" And what did you do ? " said the Queen. 

" Well, I found a word the Wordmen didn't know, 
so I silenced them, for I told them, if the assecution 
of corks made them polypragmatical, they had better 
study Xerophaghy; and I only gave the Muddlemen 
five new corkscrews, each two turns longer than the 
old ones ; and now I am very tired, so let us go to 
Windybrae." 

And the Queen said, " Certainly, my love, these 
people are very stupid, because everybody might 
draw corks according to their own taste; but you 
liave acted wisely, and I will pack up a good lunch, 
and change my dress, and we will go to Windybrae." 

Windybrae, you must know, was a nice little 
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summer-house where the King and Queen used to go 
by themselves for a holiday, and leave their crowns 
and councillors behind them ; and somehow it hap- 
pened that all the King's wisest laws and all the 
Queen's prettiest dresses were made up at Windy- 
brae. The house had got that name because there the 
slopes were broader and the windflowers more lovely 
than anywhere else in the whole kingdom. 

After lunch, when the Queen had put the table 
tidy, she Ivent and sat under a great lime tree with 
the King, and b^an to talk. While they were at 
luncheon they had only chatted about nice, funny 
things, but now they began to discuss business, for 
they were much grieved at the continual disturbances 
in Silverland. 

" My dear," said the King, " something really must 
be done; for these subjects of mine spend so much 
time in quarrelling and abusing me and each other, 
that they have not got through nearly so much good 
work this year as they did last, and they are beginning 
to care more about noise than about doing their duty." 

"You know what I think about it," was all the 
Queen answered. 
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" Ah," sighed the King ; " but I am afraid." 

"Afraid is a foolish word when right has to be 
done," replied the Queen, boldly; "and I say you 
will never have quiet in the kingdom till you get rid 
of that old witch Nevercontent Now, I would have 
her taken by a strong guard and shut up in the 
Bluerock Castle that is just at the boundary of your 
dominions." 

" Would you, indeed, my dear } " said a croaking 
voice behind, which made both the King and Queen 
jump up and then sit down again, and look at each 
other with very frightened faces. 

"Would you, indeed, my dear.?" repeated Never- 
content; for she it was peering out from a bush 
where she had been listening. Then the Queen 
plucked up courage and answered, though the King 
tried by signs to keep her silent. 

" Yes, Madam Nevercontent, I would ; for you know, 
as well as I do, that you are at the bottom of all the 
mischief that goes on, and I think it is our duty to 
make our subjects as good as we can." 

" Very well spoken, very well, indeed ; but you see 
you have not been quite as wise as usual to-day, so 
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you may learn a few things from me for once: 
first, when you think ill of people, you should keep 
your thoughts to yourself; it 'isn't nice to hear such 
remarks as youVe been making." 

" No, Madam Nevercontent," said the Queen, colour- 
ing up; "but you should know that listeners never 
hear good of themselves." 

" Very well again, my dear," croaked the witch, 
with an ugly smile. 

" Oh, Queen, Queen I " said the poor King, " pray 
do not speak so. I assure you, good Madam Never- 
content, she is a little quick-tempered ; but she 
doesn't mean it." 

" You don't mean that," retorted the witch, " and 
I think the less of you for trying to humbug me; 
but now listen, both of you, to what I've got to 
say. You can't suppose I am not going to punish 
you for making yourselves so disagreeable to me as 
you always do; but I will not be so hard on you 
as you deserve. I know you want a little Princess 
up at the palace ; well, — ^you shall have one." 

Then the King and Queen looked at her with 
sparkling eyes, and began to think she was going to 
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be good to them after all; but while they were 
thanking her they saw her face grow uglier and 
uglier, and she began to speak again. 

" Stop a bit ; Fve something else to say : you shall 
have the Princess ; but you shall be never-contented. 
Why, I shall not tell you now ; but you will find it 
out by-and-by." 

After this the King and Queen went home very 
sadly, and could only do their best to make things 
go smoothly until the arrival of the baby Princess, 
in the hope that the old witch would not fulfil her 
cruel threat 

In due time the little Princess made her appear- 
ance, and the whole court was assembled to do 
honour to her at her christening. Everybody was 
delighted with her ; for she had clear grey eyes, and 
her hair was very soft and golden, and her mouth 
very tiny and red, so that she was pronounced to be 
the prettiest baby that ever was seen. All the good 
people of the country brought presents for her, which 
were laid out on a table to be looked at. The finest 
presents were given by ladies, because they were for 
a Princess, not a Prince. Each lady came dressed in 
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her very best, and walked up to the table, curtseying 
to the King and Queen, who sat one on each side 
of it : then she laid her gift on a white and gold 
cushion, held by a little page, whose dress was white, 
trimmed with butter-cups of real gold, and he showed 
it to the King and Queen, while the lady told them 
what the use of it was. When they had seen it, the 
page put it on the table, and the court scribe wrote 
in a silver book who gave it and what was said 
about it. Last of all, when the whole court had 
scon it, it was carried away to the Princess's store- 
room by her own pages ; and they were dressed in 
blue dresses, with daisy trimmings made of silver. 

Of course it took a long time to collect all these 
presents and write down their uses, so I can only tell 
you about the nicest ones. First, a lady brought a 
knife and fork, and they looked rather common, for 
they were only made of steel, with mother-of-pearl 
handles ; but she said — 

" Please your Majesties, if our dear little Princess 
will always use these she can never eat anything 
that is bad for her, for the blade of the knife, if it 
cuts anything unwholesome, turns black, and the fork 
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will not pick it up. They were made by Roni the 
Magician, who makes the best steel in the world." 

"And this cup, please your Majesties," said another 
lady, "was made of congealed moonbeams by my 
fairy grandmother — ^that is why it is such a wonderful 
colour; and as long as the Princess uses this she 
can never be poisoned, for if any poisonous drink 
is put into it the part touched by the liquid will 
turn dark grey, as if a cloud were passing over the 
moon." 

" With this arrow," said a third, " the Princess can 
never lose her way. It was dug up on Midsummer's 
eve, exactly under the centre of a rainbow; and when 
it is laid on the ground by its possessor it will always 
point out the right road to any place she wishes to 
reach." 

"And with this glass," said a fourth, "she need 
never be deceived by her enemies, for if she sits down 
in front of it, and makes people stand behind her, 
she will be able to tell their true characters at once. 
If they are good their faces will look quite natural 
in the glass ; if they are ill-natured she will see them 
as they really are, with distorted faces and dull eyes ; 
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and if they are deceitful, the crystal, which came 
from the Ice King's palace, will not reflect them 
at all." 

These were the best of the presents, the rest being 
quite poor by comparison — strings of emeralds and 
rubies, wrought-gold ornaments, and so on ; and after 
an immense number of these had been laid on the 
table, the Queen turned to the King and said — 

"I think we may be well content with the gifts 
that have been given to-day." 

She had hardly uttered the words when a hideous 
sound was heard, which made all the guests look 
anxiously round, for everyone in the country knew 
the conch or trumpet-shell that was blown to make 
them clear the way for the carriage of Witch Never* 
content. Presently the trumpeter appeared, pushing 
his way rudely through the crowd, and he was nearly 
as ugly as his mistress, and wore glaring colours — 
scarlet, and orange stripes. Immediately behind him 
hobbled the witch, leaning on her stick, and smiling 
and nodding maliciously to her acquaintances. When 
she came near the throne the King and Queen rose 
and received her respectfully, for they were alarmed. 
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and wished to put her in as good a humour as 
possible. 

" Good morning," she began, in a rude, disagreeable 
voice, that was like the croaking of one dozen frogs 
and six jackdaws; "very pretty doings these. I 
daresay you think yourselves well off, but you don't 
know what you are talking about ; and the day will 
come that you will wish these presents and that pale- 
faced baby, (she's just like bread-pudding,) at the 
bottom of the sea. Now, you needn't get red faces 
and look angiy; you know what nice things we said 
to each other at Windybrae, and I am come to 
explain myself. Tell me first what name you have 
given to that creature." 

"Preciosa, madam!" 

" Very well, that will be her name in all the books 
she gets ; but I'll tell you what the people will call 
her — Frostybelle." 

" Frostybelle ! what an extraordinary name f " ex- 
claimed the guests. 

" Yes, that's what she will be called, and I will tell 
you why. She will grow tall and beautiful and 
clever, but she will have no feeling. She won't care 
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about you, for instance, Queen, and she will have 
such an ice-cold heart that Frostybelle will not be 
a chilly enough name for her. To prove the truth 
of what I say, everything she wears, however bright 
the colour, will turn white as snow as long as it 
touches her, and so it must be until some one finds 
out how to make her feel like other people. Do 
you think now you will be contented ? " 

As the witch said this the poor Queen got up, 
crying out that it could not be true, it was so 
dreadful, and that she must try and see whether it 
was not all nonsense; so she caught up a string of 
rubies and laid it on the baby's throat, and just as 
Nevercontent had predicted, the colour faded, faded, 
faded, till the stones were as pure as crystal, though 
when they were lifted up they shone as clear crimson 
as before. Then the Queen burst into tears, and 
flinging herself at the witch's feet, prayed her to 
punish her or the kingdom, not the poor little 
Princess, who had done nothing wrong ; but the King 
raised her up and said — 

"You forget yourself. Queen; the kingdom must 
not suffer for our sakes, and we will not disgrace 
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ourselves under this sorrow, but bear it well, and 
perhaps some day some one may be found to 
help us." 

Then all the people cheered and clapped their 
hands at the King's brave words, and several 
courtiers stepped forward and promised to try and 
discover a cure for the Princess ; but the witch held 
up her hand and cried — 

"Stay and hear me before you promise, good 
people. I don't say none can undo what I have 
done. Perhaps some man will be wise enough to 
accomplish it, and then he may marry the Princess ; 
but I tell you this, whoever tries and does not 
succeed will never be contented again as long as 
he lives." 

At this the courtiers fell back, and as they shrunk 
away, the witch hobbled off with her trumpeter, 
laughing to herself as she thought that she had 
made so many people unhappy, though she knew, 
what they did not know, that her power some day 
must come to an end. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Time passed on, and the greatest care was taken of 
Preciosa, who grew so fast and well, that the witch's 
prophecy that she would be beautiful, seemed sure 
of fulfilment. She was a very merry baby, and often 
at first, when her parents were playing with her, they 
would forget that she was not like other children; 
but the older she grew, the more the Queen, in 
particular, felt the difference. The merry laugh was 
so clear and hard, that it made one feel cold to 
listen to it ; and Frostybelle, for so everyone called 
her, did not care the least bit for anybody, so that the 
Queen, when she saw poor women in the fields hug- 
ging their babies, used to be ready to cry, for she 
remembered that her little Princess would not come 
to her to be kissed and cuddled, and would not lay 
her little soft cheek against her's, as nice warm cosy 
babies like to do. None of the courtiers who had 
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been so eager to cure her had ever offered to try since 
they had heard the witch's threat ; for even, if they 
had been willing to run the risk of failure themselves, 
their families would not hear of it, and the Queen 
said she did not wonder at that, for she knew how 
terrible it was never to feel contented or happy. Still, 
when Frostybelle was five years old, she determined 
to proclaim publicly that the reward would be given 
as Nevercontent had said ; and as, of course, whoever 
married the Princess would reign over Silverland, she 
hoped so great a prize might induce some clever man 
to make the attempt. 

Directly the announcement was made, several 
people appeared who called themselves doctors, and 
gave the poor Princess all sorts of nasty things to 
take, that did her no good, for that was not the way 
to set about so difficult a task. After she had swal- 
lowed Potential Pills of the Pharisees, and Distilled 
Essence of Diatribe, and been rolled up in Bun- 
combe's Bandages, and otherwise tormented after the 
manner of quacks, the King got angry, and turned 
the pretenders out of the palace in such a hurry that 
they left all their remedies behind them, and lost 

c 
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the recipes, which was all the better for the world at 
large. Forthwith they betook themselves into the 
cities, and the sad effects of the witch's punishment 
began to be seen, for not only were they discontented 
themselves, but they went about spreading discontent 
like a plague among the people, till there was almost 
a rebellion in the country, and a monster meeting 
assembled at the gates of the palace, declaring that 
nobody should be allowed to try and cure the 
Princess, for that she couldn't be cured, and they 
wouldn't and shouldn't have a lot of ill-natured, dis- 
satisfied persons turned loose among them — ^wherein 
they were right for once. 

The King, when he had heard them, came in and 
told the Queen, "and indeed, my dear," he added, 
"I don't see hew we can refuse such a reasonable 
request." 

"Reasonable!" exclaimed the Queen, "there are 
some things better than reason ! " and with that she 
caught up the baby and went out to the palace gates. 
What she said I need not tell you exactly, but when 
the people saw her standing there with tears stream- 
ing down her face, asking for help for her child, they 
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got quite quiet, and one of their leaders came for- 
ward, and taking his hat off respectfully, said, " Please 
your Majesty, will you consider if nothing can be 
done to save us from the bad example of the unsuc- 
cessful, for we all think no one will ever succeed." 

Now the man, while he spoke, was looking at 
Preciosa's face, and, as he said this, he started, and 
seemed so surprised, that the Queen looked down at 
her too. The string of rubies had never been taken 
off her throat, and the Queen's tears had been falling 
on them and on her cheek, and as she felt them fall 
she gave a little shiver, and looked up at her mother 
with a strange look in her eyes, while a slight, a very 
slight flush, passed through the white rubies. It was 
gone again directly, but it had given the poor Queen 
fresh heart, and she spoke out so clearly, that every- 
one in the crowd could hear her. 

" My people, you are wrong, for I know now that 
Princess Preciosa can be cured, but I will do this 
for you : whoever tries and fails shall be carried away 
to Bluerock, and shall trouble you no more." 

The crowd dispersed when they heard this, and the 
Queen went in, looking so proud and bright that 
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her courtiers were astonished till they heard what 
she had seen, and then, like everyone else, they 
began to think that even the prospect of imprison- 
ment at Bluerock would not prevent fresh attempts 
being made to cure the Princess. 

Two or three doctors did make their appearance at 
intervals, but when they had spoken to Frostybelle, 
and seen how cold she was, they were frightened, and 
went away again ; and many were dismissed without 
seeing her at all, for it was clear they had no medi- 
cines except such as were mentioned in the Quack's 
Recipe Book, and the King had everybody who 
applied examined, so that no more rubbish should 
be brought into the court nursery. Frostybelle, there- 
fore, was eleven years old before- anything was done 
in earnest, and by that time she was nearly perfect 
in everything except her heart. 

She wa5 tall, and her fair hair had grown so long 
and wavy that when she ran it looked like a circle 
of light round her head. She was very clever, and 
could talk and read as well as the wisest men in 
her father's court, but she was as cold as a beautiful 
marble statue. Her eyes always looked exactly the 
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same, her cheeks were quite pale, and as her dresses 
were always white, as Nevercontent had said, there 
was nothing bright about her but her golden hair. 
On her eleventh birthday a wise man came to the 
palace and craved an audience, and when he was 
ushered in he made a very long speech. He said he 
had been thinking for many years of how to cure the 
Princess, and at last had solved the problem, for by 
using some charms he knew, and dressing her in a 
robe made of certain combinations of colours, he 
could overcome the outward tendency to abstraction 
of tint, and thereby effect a cure. He gave such 
scientific reasons that the King was convinced he 
must be right, but the Queen shook her head and 
said, " Let him try if he likes, but he will go to 
Bluerock." 

The wise man smiled when he heard this, and 
remarking to the King that her Majesty had doubt- 
less not studied the sciences, he went on to explain 
that the colours he required could only be obtained 
by making a robe of the feathers of a certain won- 
derful bird, from a country very far away, and so 
difficult to get at, that it would take him three 
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years to procure a suf&cient number. In case you 
have not heard of this bird before I will try and 
describe it. Its neck and breast are gold, and green, 
and flame colour, and brown, all melting into each 
other, so that you never can tell what colour you 
are really looking at ; on its back is a patch of soft 
grey and whit^ its wings are purple and blue, and 
its tail is of all these colours one below the other, 
ending in long feathers of shades of brown like 
beech leaves in autumn ; on its head is a beautiful 
crest of green and black, and when it flies in the sun 
it looks like a bit of the rainbow floating in the 
air. Now if anybody says this bird only lives in 
Fairyland, you may tell them that if they will go far 
enough through the British Empire they may find it 
True to his promise, on Frostybelle's fourteenth 
birthday, just three years after he set out from her 
father's court, Mistiepate (for that was the wise 
man's name) returned with the feather robe com- 
pleted ; but he had grown grey and thin in his long 
travels, and seemed quite worn out with fatigue, so 
that the Queen felt sorry for him, and determined 
to try and preserve him from the prison at Bluerock. 
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Calling him to her, therefore, she asked him how he 
had made so sure that this robe was to give the 
Princess a heart. 

" Your Majesty," he replied, " it would be impos- 
sible for me to explain, but out of learned books 
and profound meditations have I arrived al this abso- 
lute conclusion." 

"Ah ! have you any children of your own ?" 

" No, your Majesty." 

"Then listen to me, and prove yourself wiser than 
you have ever been yet. Go and watch all the 
children who come and play with the Princess, talk 
to them awhile, and then look at her, and see if 
you had not better carry your lovely robe home 
again. Remember, if you fail, I cannot save you 
from Bluerock." 

Mistiepate evidently thought the Queen a very 
:silly woman ; but he only said, in a positive manner — 

"Your Majesty, science cannot err; I pray you to 
summon your courtiers to behold my success." 

After this nothing more could be done, and so 
the silver room was opened, and the thrones placed 
as they had been on the day of the christening. 
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and the courtiers crowded in eagerly to see, some of 
them really anxious that the poor Princess should 
get a heart, some of them declaring that she had 

far better be without one than have to marry such 
a miserable old man as the magician. 

Preciosa herself did not care, of course, what was 
done to her ; and she waited patiently between her 
father and mother for Mistiepate to put the robe on 
her. He, however, after unfolding it, and carefully 
smoothing every feather, begged permission to tell 
the audience something of the toils he had under- 
gone in procuring it. The King thought he might 
have put off talking till after the trial of the robe ; 
but being courteous, as a king should be, he allowed 
him to say all he could, and a very great deal that 
was. When he had quite ended, having shown to 
his own satisfaction how hard he had worked, he 
turned round and flung the robe over the shoulders 
of the Princess. What was his consternation when 
the very instant it touched her, all the fine colours 
vanished, and there was her pale face, unchanged, 
above a downy white dress that looked as if it were 
made of freshly-fallen snow-flakes. Poor Mistiepate 
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grew as pale as she, as he gazed at her and muttered, 
" Science — cannot — err ! " Indeed, so horrified was 
he that he hardly heard the murmurs from the crowd 
outside growing into a shout of — ^"To prison with 
him ! " " To Bluerock with him!" and scarcely seemed 
to understand when the Queen said, sadly, ** I warned 
you in vain. Go ; and learn in your solitude that 
science cannot make a heart." 

With that the guard came in, and marched him 
off to Bluerock ; but as he went he heard Frosty- 
belle's sharp voice saying, " Mamma, what is the use 
of all this fuss ? I'd much rather be as I am than 
vex myself as papa is doing now." 

" Hush, hush, my child," said the Queen ; " to 
hear you say that is the worst thing of all." 

After this the Queen thought she would try a 
plan of her own with her daughter ; so she got a 
little curly-haired, black-nosed dog, named Fluff, so 
wise that he appeared to know all that was said to 
him, and became Frostybelle's favourite companion. 
When she saw that the Princess never stirred out 
without him, and that she fed him with her own 
hands, and, in fact, behaved' as if she were fond of 
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him, the Queen ordered a page to take him away and 
hide him far from the palace. 

As soon as her lessons were over, Frostybelle came 
running down stairs, calling, as usual, ** Fluff! Fluff! " 
But no Fluff appeared, and the Queen watched her 
carefully, to see what she would do next. She called 
for her pages and maids, and ordered a search to be 
begun, in which she helped ; then she scolded every- 
body because the loss of her dog put her out ; then 
a page secretly sent by the Queen came up and 
said — 

^ Please, your royal highness, perhaps Fluff is dead." 

" Dead ! Oh, dear, how tiresome ; what shall I do ?" 
said Frostybelle, with a great yawn. " See now, page, 
you must find me another dog; there must be lots 
like Fluff in Silverland, and for to-day 111 feed my 
pony instead." 

The poor Queen sighed, and sent for Fluff, for she 
saw that his loss made Frostybelle only a little cross, 
and not in the least sorry, and that though her scheme 
was a wiser one than Mistiepate's it had no better 
success in the end. 

Now, Mistiepate had two younger brothers named 
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Flittertit and Bonglebore, who were both clever 
enough magicians in their way, though there was 
one great difference between them. Flittertit did 
everything he had to do in a hurry, and was always 
trying to decide what people would be about a hun- 
dred years or so after his tim^ which he called taking 
an intelligent interest in the development of futurity. 
Bonglebore, on the other hand, was very serious and 
slow, and knew a good deal of what had been done 
a few hundred years back, which he declared was a 
proper consideration of the portentous past. This 
being the case, they did not get on very well to- 
gether; but they were both so angry at the im- 
prisonment of Mistiepate that they agreed to stop 
quarrelling about what had been done or should be 
done, and concoct some plan by which they should 
revenge their brother. 

After much talking they agreed what they were to 
do, and set out for the court of Silverland, where 
they were politely received. 

Then they informed the King that the feather 
robe their brother had made could not possibly be of 
any use, unless before putting it on the Princess 
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should eat some bits of a certain pale green plant 
that grew under the snow in the far country where 
Mistiepate had gone to procure the birds. Unfor- 
tunately, this plant, they said, could not be trans- 
planted, for directly it was taken from the snow it 
died, Bo that Frostybelle herself must go to get it 

** Where does it grow ?" asked the King. 

" On the top of the hills quite beyond the Land of 
Sand," answered Flittertit, quickly; but as soon as 
he had spoken he saw that he had gone too far. 

'* You must be traitors," cried the King, angrily, " if 
you dare propose that the Princess should go there ; 
you know " 

'*Hem!" said Bonglcbore, suddenly, so loud that 
everyone looked at him. " Hem ! King Rumpel went 
there, and King Rumpel came back again I" 

Now there was nothing clever in announcing this, 
for everybody in the court had read the court history, 
so they knew it already; but Bonglebore said it so 
imposingly, in a great fat voice that came slowly out 
of a great fat throat, that they all said, " Really, ah, 
indeed !" as if they had never heard of King Rumpel 
in their lives. Seeing this Flittertit discreetly held 
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his tongue, and let his brother go on to explain that 
though no doubt the wonderful plant was found in 
largest quantities on the hills that were right on the 
other side of the Barren Land, it could also be 
obtained on the hill-tops between Rubyland and 
Silverland — ^hills so wild that no one knew or cared 
anything about them. "And I need not tell your 
enlightened majesty and your accomplished courtiers 
that the honourable Princess need only cross a mere 
corner of the Land of Sand, to get to the place I have 
described." 

The King and his courtiers felt somehow comfort- 
able and well pleased with themselves when the 
crafty fat man had done speaking, and, after a little 
consultation, the King said — 

" Our daughter shall go, but she must have fitting 
escort ; all the greatest and best men of our court." 

" Excuse me, your majesty, they can only accom- 
pany her part of the way, as it is necessary to the 
charm that she should travel the latter portion of the 
journey with only my brother and me." 

At this there was a great hubbub, and all the 
Wordmen, and Rumpusmen, and Muddlemen, began 
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to discuss the expedition, some saying Frostybelle 
ought not to go, some that they were bound to give 
the magicians a chance, some that whether she went 
or not there would be a muddle, and so on, till the 
young lady herself walked in and told them, it did 
not matter to her what they all thought, for that 
she meant to go, and she was sure her father would 
not stop her. 

After some time had been spent in preparations^ 
everything was declared ready, and the Queen called 
Frostybelle into her own room to bid her good-bye. 
*' My dear," said she, " are you sure you know where 
your knife and fork and cups are, and the arrow 
and looking-glass } for you will want them all." 

" Yes, mamma, they are all in one little box, and I 
have hung the key round my neck." 

" Very well, now I have one more gift to add, and 
it will help to make the others useful ; look, what do 
you see in this box .?" 

" Why nothing, mamma ! " said the Princess, look- 
ing very much puzzled. Her mother laughed and 
rubbed a little ointment on her eyes, " What do you 
see now ? " asked she. 
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"A little grey net, as fine as a cobweb, lying at 
the bottom of the box." 

"That net is the most precious thing I have,. 
Frostybelle," said the Queen, "it was spun by the 
Fairy Everbright from the gossamers that the dew 
hangs on in the morning, and it makes anything that 
is put into it invisible ; take it out and lay it on your 
box, and even the two magicians will not be able to 
tell where your precious gifts are ; never foi^et to use 
them, and if you are in trouble, as I think you will be, 
take the box in your left hand, and with your rigjit 
put the net on your head, and you will be invisible 
too." Frostybelle promised to remember her mother's 
directions, and bid her good-bye, and the Queen was 
very sad when she was gone, for though she knew 
nothing about the kind of magic Flittertit and 
Bonglebore practised, there was another kind lying 
hid away in her heart that made her feel sure her 
daughter would be in danger. Everything, however, 
had been done that the King could think of, to make 
the journey safe and pleasant, and all the country 
people came out to see the long procession that 
escorted Princess Preciosa on her way. There were 
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elephants covered with nets of gold, with gold and 
silver seats on their backs for people to travel in, and 
brown camels carrying wicker baskets slung across 
them, full of good things to eat and drink, and 
courtiers and ladies on horseback, and servants on 
foot, and besides all these, the two magicians, who 
rode on black horses, one on each side of the Princess, 
watching everything she said and did. They were 
always very polite and respectful in their way of 
speaking, for they knew that it would be many days 
before they would be beyond the boundaries of her 
father's kingdom ; but at last, after they had travelled 
for a long time, they reached the edge of the Barren 
Land, or Land of Sand, a corner of which they had to 
cross, as Bonglebore had said. The courtiers did not 
at all like going into this unknown country, for it had 
a very bad name, owing to the difficulties and dangers 
■of travelling there ; there was no help for it, however, 
and they were comforted by seeing that for one day, . 
at least, their road lay beside a river. Such an ugly 
river it was though, not a bit like the merry streams 
in Silverland, but slow and dull, with nothing on its 
banks but long brown grass, and here and there a 
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great brown creature with a huge head and long 
mouth full of sharp teeth, drying itself lazily in the 
sun. Next day they turned their backs on the river, 
and went on and on across the sand, till some of the 
ladies began to complain, and some of the courtiers 
accused the magicians of leading them astray, for 
there were no hills to be seen, nothing but brown 
sand, which the wind caught up here and there, and 
whirled along in tall pillars that seemed ready to 
fall over and smother the travellers. Flittertit and 
Bonglebore, too, began to get cross and ill-mannered, 
though as yet they did not venture to be rude to the 
Princess, in case she should turn and go home again ; 
in fact, to her they did their best to be agreeable, so 
that she should be willing to go alone with them up 
the hills. Just as the sun was setting one night, they 
bade her look far away on the edge of the sky, and 
there she saw what looked first like a pink cloud, then 
like a gold cloud with blue shadows, then like a cold 
grey cloud with bluer shadows still ; and that they told 
her was the first sight of the hills. Every day after- 
wards the rose and gold and blue grew brighter, till 
they began to see the rocks and trees, and at last they 
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were close to the foot of the mountains, while far away 
behind them lay the terrible Barren Land. By this 
time, almost all their horses were lame, their food was 
half done, and when they halted for the night, a great 
number of the courtiers and ladies came to Frostybelle 
and begged to be allowed to go home again, for they 
said they would die if they stayed there, and they 
thought she ought to go back too. 

" What ! go back now ! " said Frostybelle, " that I 
will never do — besides, I long to be up among the cold 
beautiful snow ; I want to see it and feel it, whether 
I find a heart there or not But you, poor frightened 
people, had better get home again as fast as you can ; 
only, how are you to find your way? think of the miles 
and miles of brown sand without a track of any sort." 

Then Duke Fussling, one of the courtiers, said 
softly— 

" So, please you, I thought we should all be glad to 
get back, so I brought a man of the Barren Land with 
me to show us the way." 

" Very well, Fussling," said Frostybelle, " you will 
leave my pages and body-guard behind, and everybody 
else who likes to go may be off to-morrow morning.'* 
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So, when the sun rose far, far away, and was just 
beginning to make the long brown sand bright, the 
procession set out homewards, with a tall silent man 
wrapped in a brown blanket at their head, and neither 
Frostybelle nor anyone else knew that he had been 
ordered by the magicians to lead them all astray in 
the barren country. Those who remained behind were 
very sorry for themselves, all but one little page named 
Dart, and one maid of honour named Dewbell, and 
these two would have followed the Princess anywhere 
in all the world. When the silent man had gone with 
his party, those who remained sat down to breakfast, 
and Flittertit offered the Princess some tea. 

*' I made it myself, your Royal Highness, and I am 
sure it is good." 

The Princess turned to Dart, who went forward with 
her moonbeam cup to be filled. 

"Oh, I have poured out the tea," said Flittertit, 
handing him another. 

" Her Royal Highness prefers her own, thank you," 
said Dart ; and taking the tea from Flittertit*s hand, 
he poured it into the moonbeam cup, which instantly 
turned grey. Dart held it so that Frostybelle could 
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see it, and when she noticed the change of colour she 
said, looking the magician straight in the face — 

" Dart, make me some good tea, and throw away 
that poison." 

Flittertit turned pale, for he had not known the 
power of the cup, and was startled at finding his 
attempt discovered ; however, as Frostybelle had 
purposely spoken low, and took no more notice of the 
affair, he recovered himself, and went to his brother 
after breakfast to complain of his ill-luck. 

" I told you so," said Bonglebore ; " exactly six 
hundred and ninety-nine years ago the same thing 
happened to a magician who tried to poison the King 
of Foozledom." 

" What is that to me," answered Flittertit, sharply, 
" Frostybelle is not the King of Foozledom ! Now let 
me tell you that whoever in future years reads the 
account I shall write of this expedition, will say that I 
took every proper precaution." 

" Only you didn't succeed," replied Bonglebore ; 
" better remember our compact, and let me try.*' 

So that day Bonglebore sent his brother to ride with 
Dart and Dewbell, and try to discover where the cup 
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was kept, while he rode beside Frostybelle and began 
to talk in a confidential sort of way. 

" I am afraid your Highness made an unpleasant 
discovery this morning at breakfast." 

" Very unpleasant," said the Princess shortly. 

" Ah, my dear young lady, I have often wished to 
warn you before against my brother ; he is not to be 
depended on, and is, in fact, rather light in the head ; 
of late he has taken a dislike to your Royal Highness, 
but I assure you it is a mere madman's fancy, and with 
me you are safe ; besides, as I know where the plant 
grows that we are looking for, we can do without him." 
Just then it seemed fortunate for Frostybelle that she 
was unable to feel, for had she been like other people 
she would have been dreadfully frightened ; as it was, 
she only thanked the magician for his kind speech and 
rode on quietly, but at night she told Dart and Dew- 
bell what had happened. 

Next morning at breakfast Flittertit was not to be 
seen, but Bonglebore brought a nice fresh fish he had 
caught in a stream that day, and begged the Princess 
to eat. She put some on her plate and was going to 
begin, but she found that whenever she- was about to 
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put a bit into her mouth, it always fell off her fork 
into the plate again. 

" This fish seems difficult to eat, Dewbell," said she,. 
" please bring me my knife." 

" Here is one," said Bonglebore, hastily, 

" Thank you, I prefer my own," answered Frosty- 
belle, who wanted to make sure the fish was poisoned,, 
and laid Roni's knife across it. Directly she did so 
the blade turned black, so the Princess handed the 
plate to Dewbell, and said quietly, " Bring me some 
breakfast, Dewbell, and fling away that poison." 

This time it was Bonglebore's turn to be startled 
and he hurried away to his brother, who began to tell 
him how people would laugh at him when they read 
the history of his attempt to poison the Princess. Of 
course Bonglebore grew angry, and the two brothers 
had such a quarrel that Frostybelle was near finding 
out all their plans ; however, they stopped scolding" 
after a while, and Bonglebore went off to try and get 
hold of the knife and fork while Flittertit rode beside 
the Princess. 

" I am grieved, indeed, to hear that your Highness 
got some fish that was poisoned this morning,," began 
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he, in a brisk manner ; " I suppose you know how 
that happened?" 

" No," replied Frostybelle. 

" Well, my dear Princess, I have long wished to tell 
you that my brother is not to be trusted ; he is so 
thick-headed that, while trying to mix some charms 
this morning, he spilt a poisonous liquid over the fish 
meant for your breakfast, and did not notice it at the 
time ; however, as / am your friend, and know where 
the plant we want grows, we can do without him." 

Frostybelle thought this so odd that she deter- 
mined to get an opportunity of looking at the faces 
of the two magicians in her glass ; so the first time 
they stopped she called to Dewbell that she wanted 
to put up her hair again, and bade her bring the look- 
ing-glass. Dewbell did so, and her face was reflected 
in it, as she handed it to her mistress, with as bright a 
smile as you could wish to see. Frostybelle smiled 
back at her, and sat for a little playing with her hair 
and talking to Flittertit till he happened to pass 
behind her. "Come, and look at yourself in my 
glass," she cried, directly ; " you have no idea what a 
wonderful glass it is." 
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" Is it ? " answered he, looking over her shoulder. 
" Your Royal Highness must be joking ; for I cafi see 
nothing in it at all." 

" Can't you ? Try again ; here, put your face right 
opposite to it." 

Flittertit did so ; but still the glass was blank, so, 
suspecting some magic, he called his brother too, 
which was exactly what Frostybelle wanted. When 
he, also, had stood before it without being able to see 
himself she rose, and, speaking in a clear voice, called 
her attendants round her and told them what had 
happened. 

The two brothers were furiously angry ; for they 
knew directly that they were not clever enough to 
destroy the power of Frostybelle*s wonderful posses- 
sions, though they could prevent her servants from 
punishing their treachery. These all tried to persuade 
her to leave the magicians behind, and set out at 
once for Silverland ; and Dart and Dewbell assured 
her that no good could come of the journey, and 
described how the brothers had tried to discover the 
secret of where the magic gifts were kept. 

" You do not think I would turn back, when I have 
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come so far ? " answered the Princess. " I should be 
ashamed to tell the King my father that his daughter 
had been so easily defeated. You must all remain 
here, since I cannot protect you ; but you know that 
I am safe enough, and I will go alone to the hill-top 
and find the plant we want." As the Princess said 
this she looked up at the snow, and her eyes grew 
brighter, as if the mere sight of it did her good. 
^* Indeed, I must get up there somehow ! " she ex- 
claimed ; " for never should I rest if I went home 
without seeing what is across those rosy peaks." 

It was all in vain that her attendants reasoned 
with her, and tried to alter her decision ; but when 
Dart and Dewbell stepped forward and declared that 
where she went they would follow, Flittertit and 
Bonglebore stopped them with an ugly laugh. 

" Not quite so fast, if you please. You must know 
that these hill-tops are in our hands for the present, 
and you will find that not one of you can pass that 
line of grey stones without our leave, and t/tat you 
will never get Your Princess goes alone with us." 

Dart ran forward with some of the others to try, 
and found that for once the magicians had spoken 
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truly; for, whenever they tried to pass the line of 
stones, their feet grew so heavy that they could not 
move a step, so, with many tears, they were obliged 
to remain behind while the Princess and the brothers 
prepared to set off together. 

" We must have food for the way," said she ; " so, 
as no one else can come, I suppose you mean to 
carry it ? " 

" Certainly, Princess," replied the brothers, who 
thought with delight that the magic gifts must either 
be left behind or be packed in the box they were 
to take ; for, of course, they did not know that the 
Princess carried them herself safely hidden under the 
invisible net. 

The three set out and walked for many days, and 
each day's journey was more wonderful than the last. 
First there were bare rocks, with dark roaring torrents 
far down between them, and the path winding along 
on little ledges in the cliffs. Next came broken ground, 
where the stream was close at their feet, singing among 
great round stones, and under the brightest of green 
trees, while the sun shone through the leaves, and 
made the grass and moss as bright below ; then came 
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a solemn beautiful wood of tall firs, some of them with 
broad flat branches, some of them with long hanging 
sprays, and through this wood the Princess walked for 
a week, listening to the wind whispering the most 
wonderful low songs, and though she could not under- 
stand them all, she knew there was something about 

" Oh, the white, white snow and the crimson flowers," 

and she kept repeating this to herself and wondering 
whether she would see anything like it After the 
fir-wood she came to a curious narrow path winding 
up the face of a steep hill, and ending in a sharp turn 
which she thought must be the place where she would 
see right over the snow. Now ever since she had 
begun to travel alone the two brothers had kept rather 
out of sight, partly because they were a little afraid of 
her, partly because they could not agree as to what 
they were to do next ; and while she was walking day 
by day up the mountain a strange feeling had come 
into her mind, as though she should find something she 
wanted at the top. This feeling grew stronger and 
stronger as she went up the steep bank, and though 
she could hardly stir (she was so tired), she could not 
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Stop till she reached the turning she had seen so far 

above her. There the path sunk suddenly between 

two high rocks, and when Frostybelle had passed 

them she forgot all about her weariness and cried out 

quite loud, 

" Oh, the white, white snow," 

and then she sat down and looked and looked as if 
she could not gaze enough, and had the Queen been 
there she would have seen the same flush pass through 
the rubies that had once before made her believe her 
daughter would gain a heart in time. 

This was what Frostybelle saw : brown and yellow 
rocks close to her, with beds of soft snow in their hol- 
lows, far below her the green trees, then the firs, then 
high rocks again with lines of crimson on them, and 
highest of all, great slopes of clear, white, sparkling 
snow, glittering like diamonds in the sun, and turning 
the softest pearly blue in the shade. What can those 
crimson things be, thought she, and she turned round 
to her other side and cried again, 

"The white, white snow and the crimson flowers!" 
There they were, indeed, great bushes with pointed 
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CHAPTER III. 

When the Princess had looked for some time at the 
beautiful view she began to remember again how 
tired she was ; and as it was cold at that height she 
rolled herself up in her cloak and lay down in a 
sheltered comer behind a rock, where she fell fast 
asleep, and dreamed that she saw herself grown taller 
and older, wearing on her head a crown of the 
crimson flowers, and saying to her mother that now 
her heart was found, and they would all be happy. 
She tried very hard in her dream to find out who 
it was that had given her the crown of flowers, but 
she could not tell, for whenever she glanced away 
from her mother she only saw a grey mist like that 
which floated on the hill-side, and out of this some 

t 

one reached a hand with the crown. 

When she awoke it was evening, the slopes of 
snow were pale gold and rose red, the shadows were 
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purple and blue, and all of a sudden Frostybclle saw 

in her mind's eye the long miles of level sand she 

had crossed, and knew that • to the travellers who 

were following the silent man, the hills must be 
looking as lovely as when she used to watch them 

on her journey ; and for a moment she forgot Silver- 
land, and thought she would stay for ever among 
the crimson flowers and the snow. Then, however, 
a voice at her ear roused her, and she remembered 
that even the hills would not be quite pleasant with 
the magicians for companions, so she resolved to lie 
still and listen to what they were saying, and try 
to find out for herself where the plant grew that 
was to cure her. Now this is what she heard : 

" Ha, ha," laughed Flittertit, warming his hands 
over a fire he had lighted, " when I think of all the 
stupidity of the Silverland folk I cannot stop laughing. 
To think of their having sent their precious Princess 
on such an errand ; ha, ha, ha!" 

" Ha, ha," echoed Bonglebore — and his laugh was 
like the fat noise a turkey cock makes — " they should 
have read a little more first, and then they wouldn't 
have been so easily taken in. Long ago " 
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"Oh, bother long ago," said his brother; "never 
mind that, but let us settle what's to be done next. 
I say we had better kill the young lady, and be 
done with it." 

" You goose, how should we know then where her 
magic gifts are ? Poor old Mistiepate would have 
given a good deal to have had them, and we deserve 
them for our trouble. Now, I propose that we keep 
her here as our servant, and we shall soon break her 
spirit and make her tell us where they are. They 
must be about her dress, for she never carries any- 
thing with her, and yet she has her cup and knife 
and fork at dinner." 

" Well, I don't see how a cup and a looking-glass 
can be hidden about her ; still, your idea is not bad. 
But what about the plant? Shall we make her go 
and get some of the snow moss and eat it, or shall 
we tell her the whole thing is nonsense, and that if 
she ate acres of it her heart would be none the 
better } Mistiepate was very silly about that." 

" Nay," said Bonglebore, " don't tell her it is non- 
sense, for in that case she may give us trouble. Let 
me manage it, and you shall see the result." 
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"Very well," answered Flittertit, "you speak better 
than I do, I allow, so I leave that to you, and will 
go to sleep." 

Poor Frostybelle, hearing all this, was very angry 
and very unhappy ; but still she thought she would 
surely manage to escape some day, and made up her 
mind to be as careful and good as possible in the 
meantime. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Bonglebore made 
her a long speech, in which he assured her that he 
and Flittertit would search daily far and near for the 
marvellous plant that she needed ; but that, as they 
would have to spend a great deal of time and trouble 
in looking for it, they thought she should help them 
to keep house, for they could not procure food and 
cook, and carry on the search as well. Frostybelle 
agreed to all they said, so Flittertit proceeded to 
show her where they were to live. This was in some 
large caves which ran under the snow-fields far into 
the rocks, and could only be approached by a very 
narrow path winding along a ledge which went sheer 
down on each side to a tremendous depth. One 
small cave Frostybelle took for herself, and there 

£ 
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she lived for six months, serving the magicians and 
learning a good deal that would never have been 
taught her in Silverland. There, of course, nobody- 
scolded the King's daughter, but here she learned 
to be patient, and not to answer when she was 
scolded roughly. Here, too, she learnt to do hard 
work, and to be submissive and gentle in her way of 
speaking; whereas in Silverland she learnt nothii^ 
harder than lessons, and had been much too proud 
and sharp, because, having no feeling, she could not 
be expected to make allowances for other people; 
so that while the brothers thought they were ill- 
using her, they were in reality doing her a great 
deal of good. 

Here we shall leave her till her sixteenth birthday, 
and take a look at the other people of our tale. 

The silent man, having set out from the foot of the 
hills, led Duke Fussling and his party away across the 
Land of Sand for days and days, till they who were 
tired when they set out thought they would die of 
fatigue and hunger; and always as they went the 
sand seemed to stretch out farther and farther before 
them, and they followed and followed, more and more 
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slowly, as though the edge of the Barren Land were 
never more to be seen. At last, one afternoon, the 
wind, which had been puffing about in little, cruel, 
wild gusts, got up and began to blow in good earnest, 
and raise clouds of soft, fine sand that filled their eyes 
and mouths, so that they could scarcely breathe or 
see; then they looked behind them with frightened 
faces, and there were the terrible sand pillars whirling 
along towards them, and threatening to cover them 
up and bury them for ever. Then they began to 
lament that they had left their homes ; and some 
said they were punished for the vanity that made 

r 

them join the fine escort of the Princess, and some 
cried out, that, were they only at home again, they 
would be satisfied and not grumble as they used to 
do. And, meantime, the silent man had walked on 
and left them, intending to shelter himself as best he 
could from the storm behind a stone that was not 
far off. 

When they saw that he was gone, their lamentations 
redoubled, till Duke Fussling spoke; and what he 
said was worthy of his high name at Court. He told 
them he was afraid they had all, including himself, 
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left Silverland for very bad reasons ; not because it 
was their duty or because they really wished to help 
the Princess, as they should have done, and, there- 
fore, he thought the least they could do now was to 
be as brave as possible in their difficulties. 

While he was speaking the sand pillars had come 
nearer and nearer, and the strong Wind, who was 
lying in the still space in the centre of one of them, 
heard the Duke's good speech, and, because of it, 
he gave out a breath that swept the pillars past the 
frightened travellers, and carried them on across the 
sand ; but one of them broke and nearly buried the 
silent man, after which the Wind went to sleep. 
Duke Fussling and his friends were delighted at their 
escape, you may be sure, and set out at once to look 
for their guide. When they had got him clear of the 
sand, and fed him, and bathed his face, he spoke for 
the first time, and told them how he had been desired 
by the magicians to lose them all in the Barren Land, 
and had taken them quite off their road. " But now," 
he added, " you have given back to me my life, and I 
will give back yours, and lead you straight to the 
clear waters and the green fields." 
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He kept his promise ; and just a year and a 
day from the time that they departed, the worn-out 
travellers, with thin faces and torn clothes, reached 
Silverland again, where there was great mourning for 
the loss of the Princess. Meantime, the body-guard, 
with Dart and Dewbell, waited impatiently for her to 
come back ; and at last, when some weeks had gone 
by, they held a council as to what they should do to 
help her. Captain Lancewell, who commanded her 
body-guard, was for marching boldly up the hill and 
taking her by force from the magicians ; and, when 
some of the others declared that they would do any- 
thing but that, he scolded them all soundly. 

" Pretty soldiers you are," said he, " who are afraid 
of the power of two wretched old men ! ** 

" Well, Captain Lancewell," they replied, " we will 
go where you choose, but perhaps you will not find it 
so easy as you think to get up the hill." 

Sure enough, however hard they tried they could 
not pass the line of grey stones, but only wandered 
along the mountain side, never getting one inch 
higher than when they started. This being the 
case, another council was called, and Dart and 
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Dewbell proposed that they should remain there, 
in case the Princess should come down again, while 
Captain Lancewell and his men should hurry back 
to the Court for help. This was pronounced the 
wisest thing they could do, so the guard marched 
away with many promises that they would come 
straight back with help to the faithful page and his 
companion, who set to work to make a little hut for 
themselves, where they lived, taking it in'turns to keep 
constant watch, so that should there be any signs of 
Frostybelle*s return, they might be ready to go and 
meet her. At the end of six months, when it was, 
as we have said, Frostybelle's sixteenth birthday, she 
was lying awake thinking how long her present life 
was to go on, and whether she could find no way of 
escaping from the brothers, when she heard their 
voices talking angrily at the entrance of the cave, 
and again determined to listen to what they were 
saying. 

" I tell you, Bonglebore, it is nothing to laggh at ! 
How on earth could we know what the Gnome told 
us to-day, that Frostybelle's mother is the favourite 
godchild of Fairy Everbright. Of course we shall 
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get into a mess because of this ; for you know, just 
as well as I do, that we are only magicians in a very 
small way, and there's more talk than anything else 
in what we do." 

"Of course, and therefore we must settle this 
matter one way or another ; and my advice is, that 
we should quietly get rid of the Princess and be off 
over there into Rubyland, where no one will care to 
follow us." 

" All very well, but how is it to be done ; nothing 
will make her eat or drink without using her knife 
and cup, and how do we know how many more such 
things she may have, hidden as cleverly." 

" Bah !" what so easy as to push her off the ledge 
at the mouth of the cave ; see now, leave it to me 
again. I'll go and fetch firewood early, and call her 
to help me carry it in ; when she comes you follow 
her and push her over." 

Frostybelle shuddered when she heard this, and 
though her want of feeling prevented her hating the 
brothers as anyone else would have done, she thought 
if she could, by the aid of her invisible net, lead them 
into any mischief she would be doing no harm ; so 
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she lay awake all night wondering why her mother 
had not told her about the good fairy, and thinking 
how she should outwit the magicians. Early in the 
morning she got up, and taking her magic gifts from 
a hole in the rock where she kept them under the 
net, she crept out of the cave, and going softly along 
the rocky ledge, placed herself behind a bush so that 
she could see the path. As soon as the sun was 
fairly up Bonglebore came out, and after yawning 
and stretching himself for a little, so as to get his wits 
well awake, he took up some pieces of firewood and 
walked along the ledge, then turned round facing the 
cave and called loudly for Frostybelle, who saw that 
Flittertit was peeping from the further entrance, 
watching for her to appear. After Bonglebore had 
called for some time in vain, he got angry and desired 
his brother to go to her cave and make her get up. 
Flittertit accordingly looked in, but he no sooner saw 
the cave was empty than he hurried along the ledge 
and told Bonglebore he was sure she had run away. 

Frostybelle almost laughed loud as she saw the 
two faces looking uglier and more vexed than ever 
before, for though she had often seen them in a rage. 
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they were -now in a rage and a fright too, and these 
two things together make short work of anybody's 
good looks. However, as she had made up her mind 
what to do, she stepped from behind the bush and 
called out — 

" Good morning to you both ; I'm not coming down 
just at present." 

Shaking their fists furiously at her, the magicians 
set off in pursuit of the Princess, who, being very 
active, clambered up the highest peak near, and stood 
there a moment, so that they should see her ; then 
taking her box in her left hand, she put the net on 
her head with her right, and crouched down on the 
ground. Soon after she heard Bonglebore and 
Flittertit panting and puffing up the slope, and 
when they reached the top and could not see her 
they began to declare that she must have fallen 
over, for that no human being could descend the 
cliff on that side. 

While they were arguing, a soft white cloud ap- 
peared half way down the side, and a voice came 
out of it laughing merrily. The brothers stretched 
their necks to look over the edge, and fancied they 
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saw the Princess in the cloud, which they supposed 
was. another bit of magic ; so it was, but it was the 
work of the Fairy Everbright, who being able to 
assist the Princess once and once only in her life, 
thought the time was come to make use of her power. 
She therefore deluded the magicians into the belief 
that Frostybelle herself was before them, and Flittcrtit 
shouting "Where she can go I will," began to scramble 
down the cliff. Bonglebore followed, but his weight 
was too great for the loose stones on which he stepped, 
and they slipped from under him, so that he rolled 
down on his brother, and they were both lost in the 
black water that flowed hundreds of feet below. 

As Frostybelle was gazing at the place where she 
lost sight of them, Everbright in her white cloud 
alighted softly on the peak, and told her that the two 
brothers had been taken out of the river by Roni and 
carried away to his palace underground, where they 
would be his servants till they should learn to be 
sorry for their evil ways, and become fit to return to 
the sunshine; she then praised Frostybelle for her 
good behaviour, and bade her hasten to the foot of the 
mountain, where Dart and Dewbell awaited her. 
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" Only let me gather some of the crimson flowers 
before I go," said the Princess ; " ah ! I wish I could 
see Rubyland, it looks so beautiful !" 

Now Rubyland was the country on the other side 
of the hills, over which the mist had never ceased to 
hang like a grey veil. The Fairy smiled and gave 
Frostybelle leave to gather the flowers, but added — 

" They will be no use to you yet, my child, for they 
will die in a day." 

In another hour, with her box in one hand and a 
cluster of flowers in the other, the Princess began her 
homeward journey, and now she. found her arrow 
come into use, for wherever the path seemed doubtful 
she had only to lay it on the ground and say " Show 
me the road to Dart and Dewbell," and it turned and 
pointed in the direction she ought to follow. 

Down the bank with many a glance behind, through 

the tall fir-wood and by the strea m she went ; and now 

the songs of the water and the trees were easier to 

understand than before, but there was one she re- 
peated to herself over and over again, for the sound 

of it pleased her, though the sense she could not 

quite make out — 
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dust in the distance, out of which, as they got nearer,, 
came a long train of dark objects moving across the 
sand. You may imagine how pleased the wanderers 
were to recognise the dress of the guard, and how 
eagerly Captain Lancewell jumped off his horse and 
knelt down to kiss the hand of the Princess. The 
best elephant was brought for her, and she insisted 
on having Dewbell beside her, while Dart, on another, 
with the golden arrow in his hand, led the way ; and 
so, with great rejoicings, they reached the court of 
Silverland, where her father and mother were so glad 
to have Frostybelle back, that they almost forgot to 
be sorry that she had not learnt how to feel as 
they did. 

There we must leave her for a little, and take a 
peep below the grey mist that had prevented her 
seeing into the fair country across the snowy hills. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RUBYLAND was the name of this country, and some 
people said it was more beautiful than Silverland 
itself. It was a country of flowers, for up on the 
snowy hills^ as you know, were the crimson flowers 
Frostybelle admired ; lower down, the slopes were 
covered with a small purple blossom that made 
them look like huge amethysts ; the grain the people 
ate was a beautiful crimson and pale gold, and 
nowhere in all the world were there such roses as in 
Rubyland. You might think that one would get 
tired of so much bright colour, but that was impos- 
sible ; for on the glowing hillsides were hollows and 
dells, where little brown streams trickled, keeping 
the ground wet and cool, so that the ferns and grasses 
grew long and tall and were all of the deepest green ; 
then there were small lakes with long trailing willows 
looking at themselves in the water, and sheltering 
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beds of pure white water-lilies, that seemed to be 
dreaming on their broad green leaves. There were 
groves of horse-chesnuts, too, with their beautiful 
white blossoms, followed by the warm brown fruit, so 
that, though the country was called Rubyland, there 
were plenty of cool quiet corners and delicate flowers 
to please the people as well as the famous roses. 

Now, the King and Queen of the land had died 
many years before the time of which we write, 
leaving the kingdom to their son Prince Ruberfranc ; 
but he was quite a child, and too young, therefore, to 
know how to govern himself, so of course he was not 
fit to govern the nation. Affairs were, therefore, left 
to the care of the Vizier Authenos, a very wise and 
good old man, who, moreover, was commanded to 
train the young Prince in all the ways of wisdom. 
Authenos fulfilled his master's expectations, for he 
ruled the kingdom well, making just laws and punish- 
ing wrong; while at fifteen the Prince was as brave 
and gentle and true as his teacher. On his fifteenth 
birthday Authenos told him it was time he should 
see the world, and search for a Princess who should 
be a fitting Queen for him when he should ascend 
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his father's throne ; so for five years Ruberfranc 
travelled from one country to another, studying the 
different habits and customs of the nations, and 
trying to find a Princess to marry. Not one of them 
pleased him, however, for they had not had as good 
training as he. One was very pretty, but she thought 
so much of herself on that account that she had no 
room in her head for anything else. One was very 
rich, but she was so proud that she believed the 
whole nation should be at her service; and when 
the Prince told her that he thought the King should 
serve the nation, she said he must be mad. Another 
had a bad temper, and a fourth was fond of nothing 
but dress ; so that when he got home Ruberfranc 
told Authenos that there was not a Princess in the 
world, except one, that was worth the trouble of a 
journey. 

" And who is that one V^ asked Authenos, anxiously. 

" Princess Preciosa of Silverland." 

" Oh, my son," cried the old Vizier, " how can you 
dream of her ! Do you not know she is the victim 
of an old witch, who has destroyed her power of 
loving like other people ?" 

F 
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" True, Authenos ; but do you know that some one 
may be able to cure her ?" 

"Yes, I know all about it, and that imprisonment 
for life, and the loss of all happiness, is the punish- 
ment of those who fail. Remember, Ruberfranc, 
that in one year more you must begin to rule your 
kingdom alone. You surely will not be so false to 
the precepts I have taught you as to risk your life 
and abandon your duty for the sake of a Princess 
you have never seen !" 

" My dear old Authenos, I shall not abandon that 
duty, only fulfil another, for you yourself taught me 
that it is the duty of all brave gentlemen to succour 
people in distress; and what distress can be worse 
than the want of a heart ? Besides, something tells 
me I shall succeed where all others have failed, and 
that the day will come when you will welcome my 
Queen, who brings me not only a heart but a 
kingdom." 

Authenos wrung his hands, and implored the Prince 
to abandon his purpose, but in vain ; so, seeing that 
he could not prevent him from going to Silverland, 
he next proposed that he should send emissaries 
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beforehand, to try and make easier terms for the 
Prince, in case he should not be able to cure the 
Princess; but to this also Ruberfrance refused to 
listen. 

These five years, Authenos," said ^he, " I have 
travelled according to your orders and obeyed you 
in everything. You were right to send me as you 
<Jid with a number of my nobles to attend me ; but 
experience has taught me that a very different recep- 
tion would be given me did I go without them. I 
once paid a visit to the court of King Marlet in 
disguise, and nobody cared much about me, though 
they all declared the Prince of Rubyland was the 
most perfect Prince living. Now I am determined 
that when I marry, my Queen shall learn to like me 
for myself and not for my kingdom, ^ I go to Silver- 
land alone: do not betray where I am gone, lest some 
one should talk of it and the King find me out ; do 
not fear for me, but give me the crimson crown and 
let me go." 

" What ! the magic crowri of flowers ! Do you mean 
to take that with you on this foolish errand ? " 

" Certainly I do, for I know I shall want it. Come 
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Authenos, I have never grieved you yet, trust me for 
once, for I have had a wonderful dream, in which I 
saw myself placing our crown on Preciosa's head, and 
I shall never rest till I have seen her." 

" Well, well ! " sighed the old Vizier, " this is the 
saddest day I have seen, but no doubt you are old 
enough to do what you will." 

So saying, he unlocked the great Treasure House, 
and took out a small crimson velvet box, which he 
handed to Ruberfranc, who bid him a smiling farewell 
and set out on his journey, attended only by two 
faithful servants whom he could trust to be silent. 

Now in that velvet box was a wreath of the crimson 
flowers that grew on the top of the Snowy Hills, and 
it was counted the greatest treasure in Rubyland. It 
was made by a fairy hundreds of years before, who, 
when she had woven the blossoms and their dark leaves 
into a crown, gave it to the King who then reigned in 
Rubyland, and told him that the flowers would remain 
fresh and bright as long as the Queens of the country 
were worthy to wear them, but would fade and die 
should they cease to deserve them. Only once since 
then had any of the flowers withered, and as the wicked 
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Queen died and left a daughter to rule in her place, 
the moment the crown was set on the head of the 
child Queen the crimson came back and the withered 
petals revived, to the great delight of the councillors, 
who had feared lest their beautiful wreath should never 
bloom again. 

Prince Ruberfranc, having reached the chief city 
of Silverland, went to live in disguise in a poor part 
of the town, and gave out that he was a stranger in 
search of a stolen treasure, and that he intended to 
stay awhile and rest before proceeding on his way. 
He then made enquiries about the Princess, and soon 
heard all that the people around him could tell ; nor 
did he fail to observe that many were discontented 
at the prospect of having a Queen to rule over them 
so unlike anyone else. After he had gathered all 
the information he could he went to the palace, 
dressed in very poor clothes, and with an old brown 
cloak wrapped about him, and there he waited near 
the gate in the hope of seeing the Princess. 

After some time the King rode out with a train 
of attendants, and Ruberfranc immediately knelt down 
rn the road and begged to present a petition to the 
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King. Some of the courtiers tried to push him 
away, but the King saw him, and bid them let the 
poor man speak ; so the Prince rose, and making a 
courtly bow, went up to the King's side and said — 

" Please your Majesty, I am a poor stranger, but I 
pray you let no one hear my petition." 

The King thought this was a curious request^ 
but he ordered everyone to stand back, and then,, 
stooping down, asked what the stranger wanted. 

" So please you, I am seeking a lost treasure, and 
I think I may find it near your palace." 

"There are no thieves in my palace, sirrah,"" 
answered the King. 

" Far be it from me to say so, King ; nevertheless,, 
I think I may find my treasure there, or at least 
hear something of it I pray your Majesty to allow 
me access to the gardens for a few days, and say 
nothing of my petition, lest I should fail." 

The good-natured monarch agreed to this and 
rode on, after giving the needful order, and the 
happy Prince hurried directly into the garden, where 
he had been told that Preciosa, not long since re- 
turned from the Snowy Mountains, passed much of 
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her time, and where he hoped at last to see her. 
After waiting for a while, and wandering about 
among the winding paths, his patience was rewarded, 
for at a little distance he saw the Princess, with a 
group of her ladies and pages round her, and Dart 
and Dewbell, as usual, close at her side. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Preciosa was gathering flowers, so the Prince 

watched her for a while, till she sent to ask who 

he was, as strangers were not admitted into her 

garden. 

Then he advanced with a low bow, and said — 

" You are the Princess who cannot feel ?" 

"Yes," answered the Princess, who was rather 

surprised at his familiar way of addressing her. 

" And I hear you have tried all sorts of cures, will 

you be pleased to tell me what they are, and perhaps 

I can find a better one." 
Then Frostybelle told him all that had happened, 

and while she spoke he was looking at her steadily. 
When she had done, he said earnestly — 
" Do you really want to be cured, or do you think 

you are better off without feeling V^ 

" How can I tell till I have tried .?" replied she. 
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*' I do want to be cured, for I think I should be sorry 
for myself if I could, since mamma and the people are 
troubled about me." 

"That is all right," cried the Prince, "then, 
Princess, I am going to cure you ! I am not going 
to give you anything to eat or drink, or ask you 
to do anything at all ; you must let me set about it 
in my own way ; look me straight in the face, and I 
will tell you what I am going to do." 

Frostybelle looked at him, still more surprised 
and more inclined to be angry at his way of speak- 
ing, but he looked back at her steadily, and said, 
slowly — 

" I am just going to love you, Princess !" 

And then he quietly went away. 

" This is very extraordinary," she exclaimed, and 
went and told the Queen, adding, "do you know, 
mamma, when he looked at me, something in my 
heart went faster." 

The Queen was so delighted when she heard this, 
she could hardly help saying so, but she did not like 
to hope too much, so she only kissed her daughter and 
sent her away, saying she would enquire about this 
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unknown adventurer, who was so bold in his speech. 
As soon, however, as she saw the King, she cried^ 
" Oh, my dear, I think the cure is found at last," and 
told him what had occurred, and it was terribly- 
disappointing to find that he was by no means 
pleased. 

" What ! marry the Princess of Silverland to that 
strange man in the old brown cloak! What next,. 
I wonder!" 

" Oh hush, King ! he may be a magician, and if he 
hears you he will go away, and our poor Preciosa will 
never be able to feel, because of your pride ! " 

"You are right, my dear," answered the King^ 
" I ought to know better than to care about the man's 
looks, but you must confess. Queen, his cloak is very 
shabby!" 

Then the court herald was sent to see where the 
Prince lived, and who he was, but he brought back 
word that he was a stranger, and no one could tell 
where he came from, and with that they were obliged 
to be content. Ruberfranc, on his part, used to come 
every day when the Princess was in the garden, and 
sit watching her from under a great linden tree, and at 
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last, when she had begun to wonder how long this was 
to go on, he went up to her, and said — 

" Princess, I love you ; do you love me a little ?" 
Then she, looking up, laughed merrily; and her 
laugh was like the sound of icicles striking against 
each other, as she answered, " You know I cannot tell 
what you mean," so the Prince walked off. Next day 
he asked the same question, and her laugh was like 
the trickling of water when the ice begins to melt, but 
she still said, " I do not understand you." Next day, 
when he came, she did not speak at all, but stood silent, 
and when he watched her she shivered, and gave a sigh, 
like a wind before a thaw, while a faint, a very faint flush 
passed through the rubies round her throat. For two 
days after this he did not come at all; at first, Preciosa 
wondered why he was not there, then wished he would 
come, but the third day she went down to the linden 
tree alone, and leaning against it, sighed so that one 
thought of a winter's ice breaking up in the sun. 
When she had waited there a little, the Prince, who 
was hidden behind a jasmine hedge, came up,- and 
said softly in her ear," What is the matter, Princess V^ 
" That is what I do not know." 
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" Perhaps I can tell you ; turn round and look at 



me. 



Frostybelle turned round, but when she had glanced 
at him a moment she sighed again, and looked down 
on the grass. Then he smiled, and said, " Princess I 
love you very much ; don't you love me a little ? " 

As he spoke she looked up again and gave a cry, 
" Ah, what have you done — I feel — I feel ! " and 
with that she fell forward, but he caught her and 
carried her in to the King and Queen, who almost 
wept for joy. While they were trying to restore 
Frostybelle to consciousness, Ruberfranc hastened to 
his servants, whom he had desired to have everything 
ready for him, as he felt sure of his success. Then 
he put on one of his own court costumes, and carrying 
the box with the flower crown in his hands, he went 
back to the palace and took it out just as the Princess 
opened her eyes. As soon as she saw him kneeling 
beside her with the crown in his hands, she exclaimed, 
" My dream come true ! It was you who were to 
give me the crimson flowers ! '* 

" And I dreamt too that you were to wear them," 
said he, smiling; and then he told her the history of 
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the crimson crown, and declared that he was sure no 
Queen had kept the petals brighter than they would 
be on Preciosa's head. After this they were all so 
happy that they went that very afternoon to Windy- 
brae, where, as they sat on the green banks and had 
time to notice Preciosa's clothes (for at first they had 
only looked at her face), they saw that her white robe 
had changed to the colour of an opal, and that the 
rubies seemed to be throbbing with crimson light. 



I have not much more to tell you, for when people 
are quite happy there is nothing left that can be 
told. The King was delighted when he found that 
the Princess was going to marry the Prince of Ruby- 
land, instead of a poor man in a shabby cloak ; and 
he called his councillors together and bade them make 
arrangements for a great festival, at which the people 
should be solemnly informed of the alliance between 
the two kingdoms. Of course the good news had 
spread all over the country, and the crowds that 
assembled filled the city, and made the streets as 
gay as could be. 
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In front of the palace was a great silver balcony, 
where the kings of Silverland always sat to give 
audience after they were crowned, and below this 
the people gathered on a beautiful day to hear the 
King speak He and the Queen came forward first, 
and told them of their great good fortune, and how 
the two kingdoms would be joined in one ; and then 
he said that Preciosa (Frostybelle no longer) would 
come and let them all see the change in her. 

With that he stood aside, and the Prince stepped 
out, leading the Princess by the hand, clad in the 
wonderful feather robe, brilliant as when it was made, 
with the rubies and diamonds flashing on her neck, 
and the crown of Rubyland flowers on her brow. 
At first everyone began to say, "What a beautiful 
dress !" but as soon as they looked at her face they 
were silent with wonder, for if the light on her jewels 
was lovely, the light in her eyes was more marvellous 
still. She had grown so beautiful she did not look 
like the same creature, and the smile that hovered 
on her lips was as the trembling of the dawn on a 
fair lake, while the colour on her cheeks was as 
delicate as the heart of a fresh blush rose. After a 
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moment one loud shout went up, and then was 
hushed, for she leant over the balcony to speak, 
the Prince looking on the while with the happiest 
face that had been seen there for many and many 
a day. 

" My people," she began, " I cannot tell you in 
words what the change in me is, I can only show 
you by my deeds that winter is gone, and I feel" 
— ^here something filled her heart too full, and she 
only stretched out her arms to them with the smile 

still on her mouth and the tears glistening in her 
eyes. 

There was another silence, for there were tears on 
many faces in the street, but then the shouts began 
again, and never was heard such delight or such music 
as rose that day from the city ; while people who had 
quarrelled made friends, and Wordmen and Muddle- 
men and Rumpusmen shook hands and agreed to 
forget their differences in honour of the nation's joy. 
Indeed so great was the gladness that reigned, that 
no one perceived a bright cloud sweep over the hill 
behind the palace and float away again as quickly as 
it came; nor was it known, till long after, that at that 
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moment the good Fairy Everbright had come, and 
telling Witch Nevercontent that her day was over, 
carried her and her hideous trumpeter away to a 

country more suited to her than the happy kingdoms 
of Silverland and Rubyland. 



ELSIE'S RIDES. 



Kind Farmer Ridley always allowed little Elsie 
Mayne and her mamma to sit in his big field close to 
their cottage, and a pleasant field it was, with two 
beautiful sycamores in one corner of it, where mamma 
could work comfortably in the shade, while Elsie 
played among the grass and flowers. She had com- 
panions too, in the field ; sometimes there were nice 
large-eyed brown cows there, sometimes soft sheep 
that nibbled the grass daintily, sometimes merry 
lambs that played at hide and seek with her behind 
the trees. What she enjoyed most, however, was to 
see the field in hay. It was true that while grass was 
growing she was obliged to stay under the trees, 
because Farmer Ridley did not wish it to be trampled, 
but the fun afterwards quite rewarded her for this 
little restriction. The mowers came to cut the hay 

G 
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when it was ready, and the ringing sound they made 
in sharpening their scythes woke Elsie at six in the 
morning. It was quite a sight to see them take their 
dinners out of bright tins that flashed in the sun, as 
they carried them away to the shade under the 
sycamores, and after a while, when they began work 
again, they were followed by women in red and blue 
petticoats, white jackets, and sun bonnets, who tossed 
the hay about, that it might be dried by the sun 
and wind. Elsie spent all her time in the hay- 
field, and helped to toss out the sweet smelling 
crop in the morning, and gather it into heaps 
at night, and she grew so fond of her work that 
when the carts came at length to take the hay 
home she could not help beginning to cry. 
Farmer Ridley saw her though, and told her if 
she would be a good girl, she should have a ride 
on the last cart. How delightful that ride was! 
She was perched up very high on the soft load, 
and a girl sat beside her to see that she did not 
fall off; so she felt quite safe, and could look 
down comfortably on the broad backs of the strong 
horses, and on the top of the farmer's straw hat^ 
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and even noticed that the flowers along the roadside 
appeared quite small, she was so far above them. 
Nor Avas that the end of her pleasure, for she 
stayed to watch the men cleverly building the 
great brown stacks ; and at last, when it was quite 
supper time, Mrs. Ridley took her to the dairy, 
and gave her a cup of warm new milk. Elsie 
thought all this must have happened a very very 
long time ago ; for she could remember since then, 
one season when the field was muddy, and was 
filled with large turnips, and another summer when 
there was com in it. She did not like the reap- 
ing nearly so well as the hay-making, for the sun 
was so hot it used to make her head ache, and she 
didn't care to go out. After that, her field was 
sown with grass again, and just now was looking 
its very best, with quite a fringe of beautiful wild 
flowers growing in the low hedge that surrounded 
it. There was a road beyond the hedge on one 
side of the field, and beyond that again a 
little lodge, built close to two high gates 
that closed in another road, browner and softer 
than the first, and down which mamma had 
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once or twice taken Elsie, when the woman who 
lived at the lodge had asked them in. To-day, 
the great gates were open, and presently she 
heard and saw something, the like of which she 
had never seen before. First, there was a soft, 
quick sound ; an even patter, patter, that made 
her look over the hedge, then the lodge-keeper 
hurried out, wearing a new gown and a clean 
apron, and stood shading her eyes with her hand, 
and watching a little pony that was coming up 
the soft avenue. On it came, speeding along as 
fast as ever it could, and carrying on its back a 
little girl, whose blue habit and long fair hair float- 
ing in the wind, made Elsie feel quite puzzled, they 
moved so rapidly. She galloped through the gates, 
calling merrily to the woman as she passed, rode 
straight on across the high road, and more won- 
derful still, leapt right over the hedge into Elsie's 
field. When the little rider saw Elsie, she half 
stopped, and exclaimed "Oh, dear!" with another 
merry laugh ; but then she hurried on again, and 
was soon out of sight behind the willows near 
Farmer Ridley's "house. After her, came a man on 
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a big horse, and he too jumped over the hedge, 
but his horse^s feet made ugly holes in the ground, 
as he galloped away. Elsie could not tell what to 
make of it, so she ran to mamma under the 
sycamore, and asked, all out of breath, ** Mamma, 
was that little girl a fairy ?^' 

'* No darling, she's a little girl like you." 

" What is her name ?" 

" She is called Lady Emily ; she is a daughter of 
Lord Netley*s, to whom that road belongs." 

Elsie stood and thought for a minute, and then 
said, " It must be very nice to have a pony. Why 
don^t I have one?" 

" Because you don't have many things that people 
can buy who live in very big houses. I cannot afford 
to give you a pony." 

Again Elsie stood and thought, and suddenly 
remembered a picture of an old man riding a donkey, 
which suggested another hope to her, so she asked 
gravely, " Nor a donkey either, mamma V 

"No, my child," said Mrs. Mayne, smiling and 
patting her cheek; "but my Elsie looks quite as 
happy running round her field as Lady Emily does 
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riding. You must just pretend, and be pony and 
rider too." 

It was certainly true that Elsie had often pre- 
tended to ride, and been very happy, but now she 
couldn't get the idea of the blue habit out of her 
head, and besides, were she to pretend ever so, she 
couldn't jump over that hedge. Indeed, she began 
to feel as though she were shut in too tight by that 
nasty hedge, and wish that she could get outside it. 

Perhaps mamma, who almost always guessed what 
Elsie was thinking about, found this out too, for she 
put away the socks she was darning, and called out, 
" Little one, would you like to go and see Mrs. 
Walters' chickens ? " 

" Oh, yes, mamma," cried Elsie, clapping her hands, 
and away she trotted to the little cottage where 
old Mrs. Walters lived. There she was soon busy 
counting eleven wee, wee chickens, seven of them 
brown, and three gray, and one white, who were 
all pecking gently at some nice yellow food laid 
ready for them, while a lot of little ducklings, 
covered with short soft quills, were tumbling into 
a shallow tin of water and scrambling out at the 
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other side, when they waddled off with a funny- 
shake of their little dumpy tails. While this was 
going on, Elsie was so happy she forgot tlie wish 
for a pony, but when she reached home and was 
getting tea, she began to think about it again ; she 
tried not to let mamma see it, however, for she 
knew it would vex her ; so she helped to put away 
some work, and made herself very useful till bed- 
time. Then, when she was tucked into her small 
white bed, she let herself think the matter over, 
and as she shut her ey^s she said to herself, " Perhaps, 
if I pretend very hard, I may make myself fancy I 
am riding." 



THE FIRST RIDE. 



" El — SIE ! El — SIE V called a voice ; and as Elsie 
looked round to see where it came from, she heard 
again the patter, patter, that the pony^s feet had 
made in the afternoon: but this time the sound was 
much softer, and was somehow a downy sort of 
noise. "El — ^sie! El — ^sie!" she heard again; and 
something white and brown and shiny began to 
appear in the distance, and as it came nearer she 
saw it was another pony with a rider quite different 
to Lady Emily. In fact, when it stopped in front 
of her, Elsie was inclined to think that the lady 
must have tumbled right out of the moon. 

"You wanted a ride, my child, and here I am 
to give you one." 

The speaker's voice was wonderfully pleasant, and 
made one think of rustling grass in the moonlight; 
her eyes were clear, and yet deep; and her dress 
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was shiny, and silvery, and grey, and white, all at 
once. 

" Are you ?" said Elsie ; and she was so much 
surprised she could not get out another word. 

"Yes, I'm Fairy Moonbeam, and I go about giving 
people things they can't get without me; so jump 
out of bed and come away." 

" But I haven't got anything on except my night- 
gown, and that won't do to ride in ; and, besides, 
what am I to ride upon ? " asked Elsie. 

" Oh, I'll settle all that. This is my pony. Gleam, 
and there's another just coming for you ; and as for 
your night-gown, here, take this — '^ and the fairy flung 
something over Elsie's head, and she found herself 
dressed in a beautiful habit of a pale blue, with soft 
grey edges. " Well, this is nice, and I declare here^s 
the pony ! " exclaimed she. True enough, up trotted 
a little grey pony with a pretty saddle and bridle on, 
and he rubbed his soft nose on Elsie^s arm, as if to 
tell her he belonged to her. 

" His name is Dapple, now up with you ; you don't 
know how, I see, so I will lift you." The fairy just 
touched Elsie and in a moment she was on Dapple's 
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back, with her foot in the stirrup and the bridle in her 
hand. 

" Now, where shall we ride ? " asked Moonbeam. 

" I'm sure I don't know," answered Elsie. '* Where 
can one ride ? " 

"To Everywhere, to Anywhere, or into Nowhere, 
if you like ; perhaps, I had better show you some- 
thing new, so as to accustom you to riding ; what 
do you say to visiting the clouds ? " 

"The clouds! Oh, dear me, Td like that, can I 
see the other side ? '' 

" Of course you can; come Gleam ! '' 

Away went the two ponies. Gleam the least bit 
in front, with his eye on Elsie sometimes, to see 
how she was getting on. Patter, patter, slowly at 
first, then quicker and quicker, till they were going 
at a swinging canter, and Elsie wished she could 
sing, she felt so happy. Out over the field that 
looked so sound asleep without the sunshine ; over 
the farm, where even the smoke had gone to sleep 
too ; over the tops of the trees, yes right over mamma's 
own sycamore they went, and Elsie fancied the leaves 
whispered Good-night as she passed. Lady Emily 
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never had a pony able to do anything like this, 
Elsie was quite sure ; and the strangest part of it 
was that, though they kept going higher and higher, 
Gleam and Dapple went along as easily as though 
they had been on level turf. 

" I wish this could go on always," said Elsie at 
last, " do you always keep on riding ? " 

" No, not quite, always would be too long, even 
for a ride; sometimes I have a rest, and only get 
out for a single trot to keep Gleam in good humour ; 
but this is one of my long nights." 

" Oh, will it be a very long one indeed ?" 

" Long enough for your little head to think about 
when it is over." 

" But how am I to get home again ?" 

"When it is time for me to go to bed, I will 
take you home." 

"Where do you go to bed, though? and why are 
you not in bed now ?" 

" I told you I come out at night to give people 
things they can't get without me ; no one in the 
world can g^ve quite the same beautiful gifts that 
I can. I go to bed at different times and in different 
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places, but I cannot show you where, and if I were 
to tell you, you would not understand." 

" That is strange," said Elsie, and she was silent 
for a while ; then she asked, " Have you any 
sisters ?" 

" Thousands." 

" Dear me ! how do you know them all." 

" Oh, we never make mistakes. Here is one 
coming now, but I do not think you can see her. 
Look this way." 

" I don't see anybody there at all." 

" Most likely not ; you are not accustomed yet 
to being among us; stop. Gleam! Now Elsie, 
look down there into that water, and tell me 
what you see.'* 

Elsie stopped her pony too, at least she thought 
she did, but he was so well behaved, he stood 
still of his own accord, when the fairy spoke to 
Gleam. Then she leant over and looked down, 
and far below her she saw a lake, with dark trees 
all round it, and dark water lying quite still, except 
where the reflection of a star made a long wavering 
line of light. " I see a light," said she. ** Yes," re^ 
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plied Moonbeam, "that's one of my sisters: she 
is looking at herself in the water, as you would 
in a glass. She's quite a child still, but she is 
very fair and bright ; look just above the lake, 
and perhaps you will make her out/' Elsie lifted 
her head a little, and saw a child, or a star, or 
both, she could not tell one from the other. 

"That is all you can see of her to-night," said 
Moonbeam, "for we must go on, or you won't get 
above the clouds in time/' 

Away went the ponies again, and soon Elsie saw 
long clouds not very far above her head ; they had 
looked quite black to her when she was farther 
down, but here they seemed to be only dark grey 
with bright edges. Up and up they went, till 
Dapple's fore-feet were resting on the edge : then 
he gave a bound, and there they were, where Elsie 
had always wanted to be — on the other side of the 
clouds. They paused a moment to look, and pre- 
sently Moonbeam asked, " What do you think of it, 
Elsie, and what is it like ?" 

" Oh, I don^t know ; it's like my field when the 
snow IS lying very deep, and it is like the white 
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down in mamma's silk quilt, and it is like white 
water lilies; and, oh dear, oh dear, how beautiful 
it is up in the sky!" 

" Is this quite as nice, then, as the ride you were 
wishing for to-day, my child ? " 

" Much, much nicer I How good of you to come 
for me. Moonbeam ! " 

Moonbeam looked pleased, but she only said — 

"You have not had one gallop yet, such as we 
call a gallop. Come along, and we'll have one now ' 
we'll go to the end of this cloud." 

Once more they set off, and it felt as if a wind 
were blowing them along, they went so fast, and 
yet there was another wind tumbling all their hair 
about and laughing in their faces. Swing, swing, 
gallop, gallop, went the two little ponies, sometimes 
flinging their heads up in the air, sometimes bending 
them down, as if they wanted to loosen their bridles, 
and go still faster. Sometimes Gleam would be in 
front, and Moonbeam would look back through her 
long hair at Elsie and smile ; then Dapple would 
give a great bound and get foremost, and Elsie 
would laugh out loud, for she had never felt anything 
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so delightful as this before. At last they had come 
quite to the edge of the grey cloud, so they drew 
bridle and Elsie looked over down the sky. There 
was a great windy space, all round her, here and 
there were more clouds, grey and white, like the 
one she had crossed ; and down, down, at the 
very bottom of everything, she noticed a dark 
spot that Moonbeam said was near her home. Up 
above her were all the stars, that looked stranger and 
brighter than from her nursery windows ; but then, to 
be sure, it might be the glass between her and them 
that had spoiled them. 

Floating about were yet smaller clouds, quite white, 
shaped like fringes and tassels and birds* feathers and 
all sorts of fantastic things ; while, climbing here, 
there, and everywhere, were Moonbeam's sisters in 
thousands, as she had said. They slid and darted 
from one star to another, and played hide-and-seek 
among the clouds, while others passed straight down 
from the moon ; and these were so like her own friend 
Moonbeam, that Elsie spoke to one of them, and only 
found out the difference when they bid her look at 
the various fringes of their cloaks. Many of them 
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were going down to places not far from Elsie's home, 
and some were already returning, for they said they 
were tired, and that it was nearly time to rest 
themselves. 

"You'll be late. Moonbeam," called one as she 
passed, " better take Little One home again/^ 

" Do you hear, Elsie?'' said her friend. " It is time 
for us to be going." 

" Is it?'' replied she, very slowly, "I am sorry, it 
feels so roomy up here/' 

" You can think about that to-morrow, you know, 
and when you look at the clouds again, remember 
what the other side is like ; now come quickly, I feel 
tired already, and shall have to hasten.*' 

Moonbeam's voice was faint and low, and Elsie 
saw she looked quite pale. 

" What is the matter, and why must you go ? *' 

"The sun will be up soon, and when he kisses 
the sky, we all go away to sleep. Come, Elsie." 

The ponies turned and hurried headlong down to 
the big field, even faster than they had come up, and 
.as they passed the sycamore tree, the leaves rustled 
and whispered, " waking time is coming soon." 
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At the nursery window they stopped, and Moon- 
beam slipped from her saddle and slid through with 
Elsie to her bed. 

"You^U come again dear, dear Moonbeam, won't 
you ? " asked she. 

" Yes, to-morrow night ; weVe only tried our 
ponies this time; to-morrow I will show you dif- 
ferent things. Good night, and sleep sound ; " and 
Moonbeam kissed her and slid away again, and 
Elsie pulled the clothes close round her and slept 
sound till mamma told her it was time to get up. 

" Mamma," she cried, " IVe been such a ride ! I 
don't want you to get me a pony now, IVe got 
Dapple, and he*s gone — well I don't know where he's 
gone — but he's coming back to-night, and the wrong 
side, I mean the other side, you know, of the clouds 
is like the colour of your big white shell ! " 

" Is it, darling } I'm very glad you have seen it, 
but now you must come and be dressed, and Farmer 
Ridley has sent you a fresh brown egg for breakfast." 
" One of those nice creamy-brown ones } Oh, 
mother, make haste, and we'll have breakfast directly, 
directly.'* h 
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THE SECOND RIDE- 



The next day seemed dreadfully long. Elsie 
thought the hands of the big clock would never 
get round to the hour when she might go to bed; 
but at last she had had tea, then she had been 
undressed and tucked into her nest — ^as mamma called 
it when she bid her good-night ; the lamp was gone, 
and, delightful to see. Moonbeam's sisters were 
looking in at the window. A few minutes more, 
and Moonbeam herself was there with Gleam and 
Dapple, and Elsie was up and away again with 
the fresh air blowing on her face. 

"Where are you going to-night?" asked she. 

"I am going to show you some people that you 
have never seen; we shall soon be at the place 
where they live." 

** What kind of people are they ?" 

« Imps I" 
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** Imps ! Dear me ; I haven't learnt about them 
in my lessons yet." 

^'I daresay not, Elsie, they don't get into lesson 
books; but then you learn about them now, you 
«ee, out of lesson-time. Here we are now over a 
forest ; look how grey and silvery and quiet the 
tops of the trees are, all hushed up to rest, with 
the birds asleep among them : now we must slip 
•down here, and we shall find what we want." 

Down they went accordingly, and first they 
passed a rook's nest, where the birds looked like 
black balls; they were quite high up, and had a 
fine view when they woke every morning. Then 
they passed a squirrel who was nearly asleep, but 
had stayed out late talking to a friend ; then they 
came to a robin's nest, where one young bird cried 
"cheep, cheep,'' because another pushed him too 
near the edge ; then they dropped down on to 
the softest finest grass, not the strong broad kind 
that grows in the fields, but so delicate, that it is 
quite fit for a carpet for the fairies, and, as it happens, 
it grows best under the fir-trees which shade their 
favourite haunts. 
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Just in front of her, Elsie saw the mouth of a 
low-arched cave, looking very black and grim, and 
running out of it came a lot of tiny men carrying 
little tables made of toadstools. These they set 
down near Elsie ; and then went back for their 
supper, which they arranged on the tables very 
neatly ; when this was done, they all walked up to 
Elsie, and stood looking at her, while she on her 
part stared at them with wide open eyes. They were 
certainly very comical, these little fellows ; their clothes 
were very tight, and were almost all of a light brown, 
while their caps, which were pointed and tipped with 
little round tassels, were of all sorts of colours. 
After a pause, while Elsie and they continued to 
examine each other, one, who was about a quarter 
of an inch taller than the rest, and had a very 
wrinkled, funny face, turned round and said very 
gravely to his companions, "Gentlemen, when I 
used to go and pay visits, I was taught to say, 
how do you do } Gentlemen, this lady seems to be 
paying us a visit." At this all the imps stuck one 
leg straight out, and whirled round on the other — 
which was their way of saying yes — ^and then laughed* 
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"Oh, indeed, how do you do?" said Ekie, who 
liad discovered she was being talked at. 

Instantly they all took off their caps, and bowed 
in a row, whfle the tall one replied, ** Pretty well, 
madam, thank you; may we take supper?" 

"Dear me, yes,'* answered Elsi^ "at least, I 
suppose you may, mayn't you?" 

" Certainly, by your leave, madam," and with 
more bows the small people went off and stood 
round the tables, or sat on the grass, and began 
to eat with a will, as though they meant to finish 
all that was provided. 

"Will you allow us to offer you some minced 
rush-pith, or some sorrel salad, madam?" asked 
the tall imp after a little. 

"Thank you, I don't think I will have any," 
answered Elsie, who was a very polite little girl, 
and thought it would be a pity for her to take any 
when the little people were so hungry, for the 
whole feast did not look as much as her own cup 
of bread and milk that she ate up every night at 
home. 

Supper over, the imps cleared away their dishes 
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very fast, and then seizing their toadstools, turned 
them upside down and sat upon them ; and as they 
were all covered underneath with scarlet or lilac, 
they looked very pretty, but did not seem at all. 
comfortable. 

" How very odd you are," exclaimed Elsie, " why^ 
in the world don't you have chairs ?" 

No sooner had she said this, than all the little 
men jumped up, tossed their caps into the air,, 
whirled round, and in fact seemed so wild with 
delight, that Elsie looked about for Moonbeam, as> 
if she were half inclined to ride away. 

Moonbeam, however, only laughed and nodded 
her head, so she thought better of it, and cried : " Do- 
tell me what all this is about !" 

"With the utmost pleasure," said the polite little 
man who had spoken before, and who now drew 
near, rising now and then on the very points of 
his toes, as if to bring himself closer to Elsie's ears. 
" You must know," began he, " that there is an im- 
mense, I may say an enormous deal of work done 
in Fairyland, and that every fairy has a certain 
quantity allotted as his or her share. We, my dear 
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madam, were fairies once, but unfortunately found 
the pleasures of laziness greater than the pleasure 
of work. Truth to tell, we did nothing, positively 
nothing, except- study how to be comfortable. 
Naturally, when the king and queen came to visit 
our part of the country, they were dreadfully 
shocked ; and after holding a council, decided that 
we should be turned into our present shapes, and 
set to labour in the caves at the least interesting 
occupations that fairies have — ^painting rocks in out- 
ot-the-way comers, and such like. Here we were 
to remain till we had learnt to see our mistakes, and 
had got a certain task done. The first we very 
soon did ; the second we have nearly completed, 
and then we shall return to our old homes." 

"But why were you so pleased when I spoke 
about the chairs ? " 

" Because it was part of our sentence that we 
were only to get back our old comforts through the 
help of some mortal who might visit us, and be wise 
enough to speak of any of the articles we required. 
At first we ate our suppers without tables or dishes, 
and we found it disagreeable, decidedly. Moonbeam 
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was very good in bringing people to see us, but you 
can have no idea," continued the imp, very solemnly, 
"of their excessive stupidity. One little girl in 
particular I remember. We came close to her, so 
that she might see how very difficult it was to 
manage our meals, but she merely stared and said, 
*What nasty stuff you eat!* Moonbeam of course 
hurried her away after such rudeness, and soon after 
brought a little boy to visit us. He had better 
sense, for the moment he remarked how the straw- 
berry sauce ran out of the leaves we carried it in, 
he called out, 'Where are your dishes.?' and when 
we stood in front of him, with our suppers in our 
hands, he burst out laughing, and said, 'Stupids! 
why don't you get tables?' Now that you have 
provided us with chairs we shall be comparatively 
comfortable till the end of our stay here. Pray 
receive our thanks." 

At this all the imps whirled round twice, and then 
took hold of the tassels on the tops of their caps 
and slowly pulled their heads down, so as nearly to 
touch their toes, which made Elsie think of the 
bed of scarlet, white, and purple anemones in her 
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garden, when the wind blew over them. Moonbeam 
then came forward, and laying her hand on her 
shoulder, told her it was time for them to be off 
again, and that she must bid the imps good night. 
Elsie accordingly said, " Good night, little imps, I'm 
so glad I came. Will you shake hands.?" 

"Delighted, if you will lay your hand on the 
grass." 

No sooner had Elsie done so, than she felt as 
if a thousand flies had settled on her fingers, while 
a thousand tiny voices cried cheerily, "Good night, 
little lady, good night," and when she rose to her 
feet the whole of her new friends had disappeared, 
tables and all, and only Gleam and Dapple were 
beside her, eager to be gone. 

"Where to, now, Moonbeam?" 

"Anywhere you like, Elsie." 

" Into some wide place, then, if you please." 

"Very well," replied Moonbeam, with a shake of 
her reins, that made Gleam speed up and up and 
far away, with the grey pony close behind. First 
they passed above a beautiful broad lake, and at 
one end of it was a great bed of water lilies. 
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In each blossom sat a fairy with a pair of silver 

oars, and as the lily stalks were long, they rowed 
about talking and sometimes singing to each other, 
so that an old willow that grew close by shook his 
hoary hair and whispered softly, " Sweet songs, sweet 
songs ! " Now this was the song Elsie liked best 

Under the willow-boughs, under the fern, 
Lulled by the murmuring croon of the bum, 
Through the warm light of the long summer days. 
Hid in the lily-buds, dream the white fays. 

But when the stars shine out o'er the dim lake, 
We in our leaf-hidden coverts awake. 
And thread the dark shadows, as, wafted afar, 
Each in her silver barge gleams like a star. 

Each in her state, like a queen on her throne^ 
Low to her golden lute singing alone — 
A weird song of wonder, of love and delight, 
Filled with the rapturous hush of the night 

The sad owl is silent, the grey moth flits near. 

The young moon steals forth from her cavern to hear ; 

Then stay with us, little one ; list to our lays, 

And we'll crown thee fair queen of the white lily fays ! 

For a moment Elsie thought this a most charming 
offer, but only for a moment, for it occurred to her 
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almost immediately that were she to accept it she 
must of course live like her subjects, with whom 
the condition of wet feet appeared to be chronic, 
and who had apparently no mammas to make them 
that delicious hot treacle-posset that caused her to 
think a cold rather pleasant than otherwise, as long 
as that particular remedy was forthcoming. She 
did not feel sorry, therefore, when Moonbeam hurried 
her away, past the mouth of a shallow river, where 
she could hear the water-sprites laughing as they 
clattered over the stones on their way to an evening 
party on the lake. 

"We are going to the place where tliis water 
comes from," said Moonbeam, and the ponies tore 
along between the thick trees that clothed either 
bank of the hurrying stream. Elsie felt as if she 
did not know how to remember enough of what 
she saw in their progress ; dark brown pools where 
the fishes lay hid ; shimmering bits of shallow ; then 
steep rocks with waterfalls, where the pixies flung 
themselves merrily down, their long hair floating 
upwards behind them; then an open space, where 
a smaller river joined the one they were following. 
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and the twp kissed each other softly beneath the 
shadow of the long ferns. 

" Is this the end of our river, Moonbeam ? " asked 
Elsie. 

"Oh no; look up over your head." 
Elsie looked up and had only time to draw a 
long breath before, with a snort. Gleam and Dapple 
were off, as though they thought the greatest 
possible fun was a race uphill. It was a hill that 
towered above them, and the higher they rode the 
barer it grew. Elsie hardly knew which went 
quickest, the stream, a small one now, leaping with a 
shout down the rocks, or she leaping and bounding 
upwards. It was glorious, brushing over the dewy 
bloom of the heather, sweeping silvery drops off 
the tossing birches, laughing to the water that 
laughed back to her, and feeling the air become 
fresher and clearer as they rose ! Soon, however, 
the stream grew quieter, and it seemed that Moon- 
beam, too, was stiller, so that Elsie herself ceased 
to laugh. They were close to the top of the hill 
now, — a long stretch of gfrey waving grass, with here 
and there deep swamps and rushes. 
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"This is one of our wide places, Elsie," said 
Moonbeam, softly ; " listen and you will hear the 
whisper of the waters, gathering among the rushes 
to go out to the world below the hills." 

Pausing to hearken, Elsie heard tender voices 
chanting the 

SONG OF THE WATER DROPS. 

Drip, drop, we come, we go. 
With patient footsteps, soft and slow ; 
Where the wildest breezes blow. 
Where the greenest rushes grow. 
Where the asphodel's a-blow. 
Gathering, whispering, to and fro. 
Drip, drop, we come and go. 

Where the Storm his face unveils. 
Where the wide-winged eagle sails, 
'Mid the mystery of the hills 
Marshalling the golden rills. 
While the bent waves, to and fro, 
Drip, drop, we come, we go. 

Below our mist enwreathen shroud, — 
The sunlit crag — the brooding cloud, — 
Across the hill's empurpled side 
Strange voices cry, "The world is wide '/* 
And gathering, hearkening, to and fro. 
Drip, drop, we come, we go. 
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Drip, drop, she heard them rustling and sliding 
gently together; murmuring softly in slow words 
of the life that was to begin for them so soon, 
when they would leave their birthplace and wander 
away towards the sea ; and the wind blew low over 
the bent, and Elsie, as she listened, laid her head 
down on Dapple's neck and felt, she knew not 
why, as though her mother were hushing her to 
sleep. 

" Wake, Elsie, dear," said her companion ; " we 
must go home now, and I cannot come again for 
you to-morrow." 

"Oh, Moonbeam! not to-morrow; what shall I 
do without you ? " 

" I will ask the beautiful West Wind to take you 
out with him, my child. Will you like that?'' 

"Yes, I think so, since yx)u cannot come. But 
surely you can take me some other night } " 

" I will see you again, dear. To those who have 
ridden with me once I often return for a passing^ 
word and smile. Now go to sleep here in my 
arms, and I will carry you home." 

Elsie was so sleepy she said nothing more, but 
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held out her hands to Moonbeam, who took her 
into her lap, and when she next awoke she was 
safe in her own bed, and the birds were already- 
singing good morning in her garden. 
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THE THIRD RIDE. 



\ a Little Elsie, come away, come away,'* sang the 

West Wind from the top of the sycamore, and so 

sweet and yet so strong was his voice that Elsie 

heard it in her sleep and got up to obey. The 

window appeared to open of itself, and as soon as 

she had stepped out into the night a beautiful being 

lighted down in front of her. 

At first he seemed to be surrounded by a golden 

haze, but when he spoke again and said, "Good 

evening, Little One," her eyes grew clearer, and she 

could see him plainly in the moonlight. Beside 

her was a strong-chested white horse, with a broad 

forehead and great bright eyes like the evening 

• 
star, and on his back sat the Wind in glistering 

apparel, looking so tall and noble that Elsie felt 

frightened, until he bent down to her and smiled, 

and then she understood why his voice must needs 

be sweet as well as strong. 
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" You are coming with me to-night, Little One, so 
wrap yourself in this downy cloak and I will lift 
you up behind me ; we travel very fast, you know ; 
much faster than Moonbeam's ponies, so you must 
hold very firmly by my girdle." 

" Do we really ; and don't you get tired ? " 

" No ; we are the fleetest travellers in the world, 
we Winds, except, perhaps, two or three." 

" And where do you mean to take me," enquired 
Elsie, as she settled herself comfortably on the 
white charger's croup, and took hold of her new 
companion's glittering belt, to which there hung a 
silver horn. 

" Moonbeam tells me you like wide places," 
answered he. ** Have you ever seen the sea ? " 

"Once, when I was very little indeed, and then 
it was a long way off. Oh, do take me out there 
and show me the ships ! " 

" So I will. Little One ; now here we go." 

West Wind patted his horse^s neck once and 
whispered in his ear, and upward he sprang into 
the sky, with great strides, each of which seemed 
to cover a mile. Towns, farmsteads, woods, and 
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lakes seemed to be flying past them far below, 
while just in front hurried streaming silvery clouds 
that the horse's breath tossed and tumbled as they 
whirled along. 

At first Elsie could hardly breathe, they were 
going so fast, and when she looked down and 
saw at what a pace they were flying above the 
e^rth, she shut her eyes and held on tighter than 
ever. 

" Why, Little One, are you frightened } " said the 
Wind, in a voice just as soft as when he first 
spoke. **See, I will do something to prevent you 
looking too far below.'' 

With this he stretched out his hand and caught 
one of the flying white clouds, and tossed it behind 
him, where it wound and clung round Elsie, so that 
she felt quite wrapped up, and did not mind a bit 
when West Wind said laughingly — 

"We shall go faster yet ere we get home." 

On, on they galloped with the same long, even 
bounds, the great horse going as easily as though 
nothing would ever weary him, his bridle, that was 
of pale amethysti hanging loose on his outstretched 
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neck. When Elsie had grown accustomed to the 
motion, and could look about her, she felt that the 
cloud was gently letting her go, and melting away 
above her head, where the sky was growing rosy and 
light. 

"Why, it looks like morning. Wind!" she cried. 

"Yes, I have carried you so far that we shall 
soon overtake the sun, and get back into the 
daylight, and in a minute more we shall see the 
sea." 

Even as he spoke something appeared below 
them, like the blue grey of a shell ; then the colour 
changed to the pale white of a pearl ; then to the 
rose of a blush-rose leaf, the gold of an opal, the 
sparkling shining blue of a summer dawn, — and there 
was the glorious sea, with the clash and song of the 
waves rising joyously up in the morning. 

" Oh, how very, very, very beautiful ! " exclaimed 
Elsie, whose face was rosy too in the growing 
light. 

" So it is. Little One ; and we are going right 
down into it, to feel how fresh and cool it is." 

So saying, the white horse swooped down till he 
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seemed to be flying along the crests of the waves ; 
and as the Wind brushed his fingers over them, 
they broke into the sunniest, brightest laugh, and 
threw crisp, white showers of spray into his face 
while he smiled down upon them. 

"Are there no ships?" asked Elsie, after they 
had gone on thus for some time. 

"Let us go up and look," was the reply, and 
up went the steed once more into the rosy air. 
Then West Wind looked all round till he saw far 
off a dark speck that he knew was a ship. "We 
will go and see what she looks like, and whether 
she wants a puff of air to help her," said he 
gathering up the purple reins, so that the horse 
shortened his stride as they reached the vessel, and 
seemed to float gently just above her shining spars, 
letting the riders see and hear all that was going 
on on the crowded deck. She was a very large 
ship, and was full of people, who had come a 
weary way and were longing sorely for home. 

"Ah," said one, a war-worn soldier with a wounded 
arm, " if there were but a wind to help us ! " 

/'If there were only a breath of air to cool us," 
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sighed another passenger, a young mother with a 
sick child in her arms. 

"We should soon see home but for this hot still 
weather/' went on a third, and so it was with all 
on board. West Wind smiled and first he breathed 
gently on the child's face, so that he looked up and 
said how nice the air felt, then he went away to a 
little distance and rode down again on to the water. 
When he was behind the ship he lifted his horn to 
his lips and blew a low sweet note, and at once the 
waves began to rise higher and curl with foam. 
Then Elsie saw that there was a great stir on deck ; 
people talking eagerly one to another, and blue- 
jacketed sailors hurrying backwards and forwards, 
shaking out the great white sails that filled and 
stretched with the strong breath of the Wind, so that 
the ship laid her side to the sea and cut her way 
swiftly through the water that hissed and bubbled 
around her, while the Wind, shaking his reins and 
blowing his silver horn, urged on his steed faster and 
faster behind. How the pale tired faces brightened 
as they felt the growing speed ; it was as if a fresh 
sunshine had touched them, and West Wind, delight- 
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ing in the pleasure he gave, leant forward, keeping 
pace with the vessel, while the feet of the white horse 
tossed the foam about, to the joy of the children, who 
shrieked and clapped their hands with delight as 
they looked down over the side. 

"See! see the big fish!" shouted one as he clam- 
bered higher, and as he spoke, Elsie heard a rush 
behind her, and turning to look, saw a shoal of huge 
porpoises, who seemed to be trying a race with the 
ship and the wind. On they came, the great beautiful 
creatures, their sides glistening pink and silver in the 
light ; now shooting out from the crest of a wave and 
diving headlong into the green hollow below; now 
turning and rolling as though to feel the wash of the 
water ; now springing right up as if determined to 
reach the very deck. And the Wind on his strong 
steed bounded along beside them, while the sea sang 
triumphantly in the sunlight, and Elsie thought she 
had never in her life seen anything so joyous and 
gay. At last the Wind drew his bridle tighter, and 
told her it was time for them to go home ; and 
though his little companion was sorry to lose sight 
of the good ship that was winging her homeward 
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way so gloriously, she remembered that her mamma 
would be looking for her, and felt glad to go. Once 
more they rose into the upper air; away in front 
of them they could see a faint gleam of light shining 
through a soft warm haze, and] that, the Wind told 
her, was the shore to which the vessel they had left 
was bound. 

As they drew nearer, Elsie saw that the pale line 
was a beautiful white cliff, on whose top the grass 
grew soft and green, while the long-winged sea birds 
swooped around, or settled on its sides. 

Then they passed a lonely tower, where a great 
lamp burnt at night, to show the vessels that were 
coming in how to avoid the rocks. And as they 
flew by, a man looked up from the tower and cried, 
**' A bonny Wind for the homeward bound, God keep 
them!" And somehow Elsie knew that the woman 
with the sick child was his sister, and that the happy 
Wind was bearing her to him. 

Next they passed some cottages, and at the door 
of one stood a girl shading her eyes with her hand, 
and gazing eagerly out to sea, as she murmured to 
:herself, "Surely, surely, they'll be in to-day!" and 
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she, too, was looking for the ship. On they sped 
again, over fields where the young grain bent before 
them, and the flowers shook the dew from their 
leaves; on over the farm-yards, where the cocks 
began to smooth their feathers and call to the birds 
to wake, till at last they drew near Elsie's home. 

"You will come again to-morrow for me, dear 
Wind, will you not ?" asked she. 

"No, Little One, not to-morrow. I have a very 
different journey 'to take, and one that you would 
not like." 

As he spoke, his sweet voice grew deeper, and 
Elsie looking up, saw that his face was stem and 
sad. 

"Tell me what it is, and why you are grave 
about it." 

"To-morrow night I go on a dark path, among 
gloomy clouds ; I pass over a town where there are 
sorrowful sights, and I carry thence to the sea things 
that must be buried in the clean water. I take no 
children out to-morrow, but you shall see me often 
in the evening, Little One, though you cannot ride 
with me again." 
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" Where am I to look for you then ?" 

" When the sun is going to bed, and you yourself 
are ready to sleep, look up out of the window, and 
you will see me moving among the purple and gold 
clouds, and when they fly past you, you will know 
that it IS I who am shaking my purple reins, and 
sounding my silver horn." 

" But am I to have no more rides at all ? Oh, 
I shall want so very much to come !'* 

"Will you, Elsie? Well, I will give you some- 
thing else to ride, and you shall hear about it now." 

So saying, the Wind dropped down by a great 
house, which Elsie saw was the one that belonged 
to Lord Netley. 

They lit upon a broad stone balcony, and peeped 
in at a window where the curtains were half drawn 
a^ide, and this is what they saw : — a pleasant-faced 
nurse coming into a room, and calling to a little 
girl to wake. As she spoke, Lady Emily, for she 
it was, sat up in bed, and shaking back the bright 
hair Elsie had admired, exclaimed in the clearest 
and merriest of voices, "Nursie, dear, I've had a 
dream, and I've made up my mind." 
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" Have you, and what is it about ?" 

" I dreamt that I was riding with that little girl 
that I saw in the field the other day, and I'm going 
to ask mamma to let me see her." 

"Oh, how nice!" cried Elsie, leaning against the 
window, but the Wind whispered to her to be quiet. 

"How the Wind blows, Nursie!" said Emily, 
looking at the window. 

"Yes, it's a windy morning; but about this little 
girl, I don't think she has a pony, so how can she 
go out with you ?" 

" She can ride Alice's, to be sure." 

"Oh, Emy!" said another voice, and a second 
little girl popped a rosy face over the side of a crib 
in the corner; "nobody mustn't ride my pony, or 
what am I to do myself.^ You always roded your 
own before, and now you want mine too !" 

" No I don't. Ally, but you know you are not 
big enough to take long rides with me; you only 
sit in a Spanish saddle and are led quietly, so when 
you have roded enough, as you call it, I want some 
one else to have your pony and come for a good 
canter.'^ 
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*Well, my dears," said Nurse, "we shall see 
what your mamma says about it, but now you must 
get up." 

Wind carried Elsie away from the balcony just 
then, reminding her that she must hurry into bed, 
or her mamma would wonder what had become of 
her. 

It seemed to her that only a minute had passed 
before she was comfortably wrapped up in her own 
little bed again, and that in another five her 
mamma's voice awoke her. 

"Mamma! Lady Emily is going to bring me a 
pony." 

" Is she, Elsie ? you have been dreaming and 
sleeping so sound I could not wake you ; make 
haste now and get dressed." 

Elsie waited and watched all the morning, and 
true enough, at last she heard a sound, and there 
appeared not the little rider, but a carriage, in which 
the two children were sitting with their mamma. It 
drove up the road to the door, and very soon Elsie 
was called in to see her visitors. She felt as if she 
knew. all about them already, so that they were fast 
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friends in a few minutes, and Alice was quite glad 
that Elsie should ride her pony. He was a fat 
brown Sheltie, and with Emily beside her, Elsie did 
ride him, and enjoyed herself very much many and 
many a time; but still she often thought that no 
rides were so wonderful or so pleasant as those that 
she took with Moonbeam and the beautiful West 
Wind. 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 



** Good-evening to you all! Now we are met 
again, let us be jolly!" 

Whoever was not jolly within hearing of that 
voice, must have been a perfect curmudgeon, for 
it was the cheeriest, merriest voice that ever desired 
people to enjoy themselves. It was Old Father 
Christmas who spoke, standing in his winter drawing- 
room to receive a party of friends, and a splendid 
room it was. The roof was deep blue, the walls 
were bright with holly and mistletoe, and the fire- 
place had a whole tree in it, burning away as if 
everything depended on the fire alone. Christmas 
himself wore a dress of flame colour, and over it a 
robe of white, worked round the edges with green, 
while in his hand he carried a staff, on the top of 
which was a knob strongly resembling a plum 
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pudding when it is borne in to dinner wrapped in 
blue flame. 

The old gentleman*s face was like his voice^ 
enough to make your heart glow again, if you 
glanced at him once; but though the face was round 
and rosy and merry, the eyes were quite different^ 
and might almost have belonged to someone else. 
They were clear and searching, looking right through 
and through you, and so bright that Midsummer's 
Night declared with a shake of her pretty head, 
that she was sure Christmas h^d stolen two of 
her nicest stars, and was wearing them as eyes. 
She came into the room laughing at the cold, and 
as she threw aside her cloak and spread out her 
spangled dress with a shrug of her pretty shoulders, 
Valentine's Day expressed his surprise that she 
could keep herself alive at all, even with such a fire 
in sight. He was dressed in a wonderful garment, 
all over Cupid's heads and roses and lace, and 
minced along with a ridiculous step and Malvolio 
air, that were in themselves a joke. After him came 
two curious figures; one was a grey-bearded man^ 
in a monk's brown cloak and hood^ fringed round 
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With something that looked like drops of rain ; the 
other was an old, old woman, whose clothes were 
made like a peasant's, only of beautifully fine stuff. 
She wore a soft brown petticoat with a little shawl 
pinned across her shoulders ; over this was an im- 
mense blue cloak as long as her neighbour's, but much 
more convenient, and on her head was a large white 
cap, from under the deep frill of which twinkled 
a face quieter, though as hearty as that of Christmas 
himself. It was a wonderful face, all over wrinkles, 
in each of which some humorous notion seemed 
lurking, while every sentence she uttered melted 
into a low chuckle of merriment. 

"Thrice welcome, Dame Hallowe'en," exclaimed 
Christmas as she entered. "Why, the sight of 
your face makes one laugh. Have you a tale for 
us to-night?" 

" 'Deed have I, ye're no blate to speir." 

"Oh! oh!" cried all the listeners, "you're quite 
mcorrigible, mother, with your queer language. 
Didn't you promise to bring your English with you 
next time you came into polite society ?" 

" YeS; indeed ! the idea of my mingling with that 
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sort of company!" exclaimed a remarkably pert 
looking boy who had just entered, and who im- 
mediately executed a somersault which brought him 
to the dame's side. 

"Weel, weel, laddie, yeVe none the nearer sense 
since we last met. But I must keep my word and 
suit myself to my company, though my tongue 
ettles at — I mean wants to try — my ain pawky 
Scotch — I mean — well, if any of you can put pawky 
into English, I give them leave, for it's clean beyond 
me. 

Nobody could answer the challenge, so the dame 
had the best of it, as she took her seat by the fire, 
and just then a scent of violets filled the air, and 
in floated May Day, clad in white, and wreathed 
all over with hawthorn flowers. Behind her came 
a stately old man, the chief peculiarity of whose 
dress was a collar of grey goose feathers round his 
throat; closely followed by a boy wearing a parti- 
coloured costume fringed with small silver fish, and 
who strongly resembled Twelfth Night in features, 
though he lacked the cleverness that characterised 
the face of that promising youngster. 
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These two, like the rest, saluted Christmas, and 
then passed up the room to pay their respects to a 
very old man, who sat calm and immoveable on a 
silver throne, surveying, however, with a kindly 
glance, each guest that entered. This was the Year 
whose life was nearly over, and who received the 
greeting of his friends with the serene quiet of a 
king whose work is done. When all were assembled, 
Christmas gave the signal for supper, and a right 
jovial feast it was. Invisible attendants brought 
the dishes and ministered to the wants of the guests, 
andl never was monarch's table more deftly or 
daintily served. Supper over, Christmas rose, and 
with a smile that had got somehow into his very 
voice, began to speak : — 

"Now for our ancient and honourable custom. 
Friends, let us drink to the health of those we mean 
to honour with our special care and goodwill ; I 
give the first toast : it is * Kind hearts and open 
hands ! * " 

There was a peculiarity in this custom, for directly 
a toast was proposed, hundreds of attendant fairies 
in waiting flew forth to carry some evidence of its 

K 
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heartiness to those whom it concerned, and as, 
thank Heaven ! there are many kind hearts and open 
hands in the world, the little sprites had, on this 
occasion, enough to do in conveying the message of 
Father Christmas. 

"Now Old Year, it is your turn," said the 
host. 

" Ah, my children," replied he, " there is a toast I 
always give, though it is hardly so gay as some of 
yours' : * I drink the health of the old friends that 
are going, and the new ones that are to cpme ! ' " 

Everyone looked grave over this, for they all knew 
that the good Old Year was thinking of his own 
speedy departure ; but, after a moment's pause, 
Michaelmas got up and said, " I think I can give you 
a better toast than that : I give ' The one friend that, 
as long as we live, never fails us, but only changes his 
form ; and when he is weary, goes away one moment 
to come back the next, still fresh and fair, the good 
constant Year ! ' '* 

Heartily they all cheered this toast, and the old 
man himself smiled softly as the fairies showered 
their precious dew upon his head. 
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Valentine spoke next, with a bow to Dame 
Hallowe'en, who sat opposite — 

" Out of compliment to my opposite neighbour, I 
choose a Scotch toast : * Honest men and bonny 
lasses ! ' " 

" Valentine, I'm surprised at ye ! '* quoth the dame 
calmly, " for three reasons : firstly, it's no compliment 
to me that am past my beauty days ; secondly, you 
should have more pity on the 'good people' in 
attendance, than to give them such a deal of work, 
for everybody knows I*m the exception that proves 
the rule of pretty faces ; and thirdly, oh, Valentine 
my man, how could you propose * honest men,' when 
you yourself are the greatest humbug living ?" 

A shout of laughter, at Valentine's expense, all but 
drowned his meek reply, that he thought in both 
cases there was the attraction of opposites, and for a 
while no one seemed to have anything more to 
propose; then Twelfth Night, the boy who had 
spoken before, pertly addressed Father Christmas : " I 
presume I mayn't wish anything malicious, may I ?" 

" Certainly, if you like ; only there's a condition," 
was the sly rejoinder. 
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« What is that ? " 

" That if anyone wishes an illwish, the fairies carry 
it out on him who has wished it." 

" Oh, dear ! I'm so glad I didn't speak sooner. I 
suppose then I must moderate my aspirations and 
only drink ' More patience to schoolmasters !' " 

" I think that is wiser, my son ; had you wished 
them anything worse, we might have missed you 
from our party. But how wags the world with 
you?" 

" Badly, very badly," sighed Twelfth Night. " You 
have no idea how people have changed of late years,, 
and I am sorry to say they neglect old customs, and 
take up new-fangled ways, so that I positively believe 
I shall hardly have a cake this season." 

" That's dreadful I " remarked Valentine, who had * 
a great taste for sweets. " How has that come to 
pass } and why are you indignant with school- 
masters ?" 

"One question at a time, friend; I'll answer the 
last first, as it is, so to speak, the key of the position* 
Schoolmasters in the good old days used to acknow- 
ledge me, and make friends with me, to the great 
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comfort of all concerned ; they would as soon have 
thought of neglecting Christmas himself, as me; and. 
I assure you things were all the better managed, 
for the fun that finished the holidays was a sort of 
escape for a good deal of mischief that peeps out 
now during the half. And as for cakes, why bless 
you, there used to be constables at the confectioner's 
doors to clear the way for the shopmen carrying 
their loads to the houses round ; those were days 
mdeed I" 

"They must have been worth living in," rejoined 
Valentine, with a regretful sigh. 

"I should think so, for besides the enormous 
quantity of cakes that were consumed, there were 
regular games in my honour ; people chose different 
characters, and kept them up with all the bravery 
of dress they could muster ; but you scarcely ever 
see that kind of thing now. Ah ! I remember the 
day when Will Jenkin and Mrs. Susan Bolton made 
up a quarrel, all thanks to me!" 

'"And who might they be.^" asked more than 
one of the guests. 

"Susan Bolton was counted the prettiest girl in 
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Barton-in-the-Fields, for her cheeks were like rosy- 
apples, and her hair and eyes like a ripe chestnut ; 
Will Jenkin was as handsome in his way, and had 
besides a bolder air than any other apprentice in 
the town, and in those days the apprentices thought 
a good deal of themselves, and could use their 
cudgels if other people failed to agree with them. 
Both Susan and Will were a thought quick in the 
temper, and the one could not bear to hear that 
anyone was better dressed or more admired than 
she, while the other would grow as red as a turkey- 
cock^s wattle, if anyone indulged in a joke at his 
expense, quite forgetting that his own anger added 
point to the jest. One would have thought such 
hot spirits would have found their hands full enough 
without adding love-making to their other occupa- 
tions ; but I suppose like will to like, and so it was 
soon said in the town that the handsome apprentice 
and the pretty waiting-maid would be married some 
day. Meantime, it was lucky for them that they 
served respectively a kind master and mistress, for 
if they had given trouble enough before, they gave 
ten times more now. And no wonder, Susan would 
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have said, considering that with her own eyes she 
had seen Jenkin leave the shop opposite to carry 
a message from his master, Clarke, the watchmaker, 
to Neighbour Humble, and not a moment had he 
spared to look in on her, though she lived just across 
the road. It was all nonsense' to say that he 
couldn't waste his master's time ; no doubt he found 
time enough to look at pretty Mistress Rumble's 
new head-gear ; and to this Jenkin could find no 
answer, for pride forbade him to confess that that 
lady would not have condescended even to speak to 
one whose own head-gear was nothing nobler than a 
prentice's cap. He could turn the tables on Susan, at 
times, however, and it must be owned, never missed 
his opportunity of doing so. Her mistress. Dame 
Morlake, had an only son, who followed his dead 
father's profession of a sailor, and now and again 
would send home a parcel of pretty things for his 
mother from the strange places he visited in his 
wanderings. The messenger on these occasions was 
usually a certain tall seaman ; and when his visit 
was over, Jenkin, with his cap more on one side, 
and his head higher than usual, would swagger 
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across to the dame's house and quarrel with 
pretty Susan for the welcome she had given to the 
stranger. Nothing would go straight in either house 
after that, and it tried the watchmaker's patience 
sorely to find some unexpected bit of work left for 
his own hands to do; while nothing but the sight 
of her son's gift would comfort the poor old Dame 
when her nightly posset was badly mixed, and was 
brought to her, moreover, by a melancholy damsel, 
whose red eyes, doleful air, and tearful voice, were 
quite unlike the bright aspect of her attendant on 
happier days. There was no help for it, however, 
for, as we all know, it is easy to fill an empty head 
with everything except sense, and what was more, 
these two jealous souls could not even be married 
and left to manage their own affairs, for Jenkin had 
to serve out his time, and then to find an opening 
to set up for himself; and Susan had not saved 
enough money to begin housekeeping as yet. How 
long, therefore, they would have gone on torrtfienting 
themselves and others I cannot say, had not I 
undertaken to make peace between them, and I 
think you'll allow that was a very pretty piece of 
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work for a boy like me. Christmas had come, and 
young Morlake had come into port after a fortunate 
voyage, and only waited to settle his affairs there 
before hurrying home. Not to delay his mother's 
happiness, he sent a messenger to tell her that he 
would be with her by Twelfth Night, for you must 
remember that at the time I mean there were no 
penny* stamps, and a letter would have been a very 
slow and uncertain way of sending the news. It 
was a bright frosty morning when Ned Coombe, 
the tall sailor, reached Barton-in-the-Fields, and 
though he had sailed across distant seas, and seen 
many wonderful sights, he thought none of them 
had been as pleasant as the homely little street, 
with its overhanging gables, and open shop fronts 
decked with holly and mistletoe. Ned was dusty 
and weary, for no sailor likes walking anything 
longer than a deck, and he had had a difficult 
journey; but nevertheless, as he passed the doors 
where his old acquaintances were loitering, he had 
a smile and a merry greeting for each, and a jest 
too, when they asked him what was in the big bundle 
he carried over his shoulder. He was such a general 
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favourite, that Jenkin must have heard soon enough 
of his arrival even had he not wished him, in passing, 
a laughing good-day, and enquired if there was 
any message for pretty Susan. It was she who 
opened the house door to his knock, and led him 
into the front parlour with the low old-fashioned 
windows, and the jealous Jenkin must needs draw 
near to watch their proceedings. What he saw by 
no means improved his temper, for there was Ned, 
drinking ale out of the very tankard he himself 
always used, while Susan, with a smiling face, tried 
to undo the hard knotted rope that secured the 
precious bundle. Of course the sailor helped her — 
what else indeed could he do ? — ^but it was unlucky 
that the watcher outside could not hear as well as 
see what passed next. 

"* There,' said Ned, placing a large parcel in 
Susan's hands, 'take that brocade to your mistress, 
and tell her the captain will be here himself, before 
Twelfth Night comes round.* 

"'Why, that's the very best news I've heard 
for many a day,' exclaimed Susan, *my mistress 
is so weary of wishing for her son, that it is 
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high time indeed for Master Henry to come 
home!' . 

" * I am glad my news pleases you/ replied Ned, 
who was on his knees fumbHng at his bundle, * but 
in case you should think yourself forgotten, here's 
an Indian scarf that ought to be smarter than 
any youll see hereabouts.' 

"And so saying, he held out a beautiful bit of 
embroidery the like of which the poor apprentice 
could never have given, though he had ransacked 
every shop in the town. How Susan smiled and 
blushed, and dropped her parcel in her haste to- 
shake the giver by the hands, and with what a 
pleased face she at last went away on her 
errand he also saw ; and no sooner had the door 
closed on her, than he tapped smartly at the 
window, and, half choked with rage, huskily desired 
the intruder to come out and speak with him. 
Instead of doing so, however, Ned opened the 
window and leant out, and his very attitude, as 
he crossed his arms on the broad sill, showed how 
little chance Jenkin had of provoking him. Did you 
ever watch the efforts of a small dog to rouse a 
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good-natured Newfoundland ? If you have, you will 
know exactly how these two looked. Nor did 
Jenkin fare better at Susan*s hands, for she told him 
roundly, he had no right to play the spy ; and when 
at last they parted, the lovers vowed never, no never, 
to speak to each other again. Poor Dame Morlake 
would have had a hard time of it with her maid, 
had not their minds been so much occupied with 
preparations for Twelfth Night, that they could not 
speak or think of anything else. Such a baking of 
cakes and pastry, such a cooking of pies and force- 
meat, had not gone on in the house since the Dame 
had been a bride ; and then Ned helped so cleverly, 
that the work seemed to be done in half the time 
they expected. Who but he bought the finest apples, 
and knew just the right kind for roasting in ale.? 
who but he mounted the ladder, and fastened green 
wreaths in high corners that no one else could reach } 
aud who but he filled the curious china vases on 
the mantelpiece with holly, so richly loaded with 
berries, that the whole wall seemed to blaze with 
red } He carried the invitations, too, so cheerily, that 
it was no wonder everyone accepted them with a 
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good will, and it was only likely that in all this bustle, 
and with such a pleasant companion at her elbow, 
Susan did not waste many thoughts on the sulky 
apprentice over the way. When it wanted but two 
days to the longed-for time of the feast, the young 
captain arrived, and, as heretofore, took the hearts 
of the Barton folk quite by storm. His sunburnt 
face, frank smile, and jolly voice, seemed to make 
the Christmas gaieties more gay; and old Clarke 
declared, rubbing his hands as he spoke, that the 
very fire in the chimney had burnt with a quicker 
flame, when his hearty greeting made the rafters 
riiig again. Long and loudly did that jovial laugh 
resound, when, in answer to his questions. Dame 
Morlake told him of the disturbance that had ended 
in the disgrace of Jenkin, and not long after, he 
and Ned were seen whispering in a corner, with 
bursts of suppressed merriment that showed there 
was mischief brewing. You must not suppose that 
the great pride of the feast, my especial cake, had 
been trusted to Susan's inexperienced hands : only 
the best confectioners could supply a Twelfth Night 
cake, and you modern people have no idea what a 
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cake it was. If Valentine there had only seen it, 
he would never have been able to dream of anything 
else for the rest of his life. In each cake the baker 
put a bean or a pea, and whoever found it in their 
slice became king or queen of the night, and ruled 
all the rest of the company. Now Mrs. Morlake 
had made up her mind that Harry should settle down 
at home with a wife, and that no one would suit him 
so well as Nelly Clarke, the watchmaker's pretty 
daughter, who had plenty of good sense in her head, 
and money in her pocket into the bargain. Nelly, 
therefore, and no one else, she said, must be Queen 
on Twelfth Night ; and in order to manage this to 
her satisfaction, she took Susan into her councils. 
Bidding her be yery discreet and silent to everyone 
-else, she told her to go to Master Dulcet, the great 
confectioner, and tell him to put only one bean into 
her cake, and to make a little notch at the place 
where it would be. 

"'But how then,' asked Susan, 'are we to give 
that piece to Miss Nelly ? someone else might take 
it, knowing nothing about it' 

"'Nonsense child, it's ea^ to manage such a 
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trifle as that; I will divide my cake myself, after 
the good old fashion, and we can easily teach little 
Rose Clarke to play the part and call her sister's 
name first/ 

" Away went Susan ; but somehow, from thinking 
over Master Harry^s prospects, she fell to reflecting 
about her own, and about how cruel it seemed that 
Jenkin should be absent from their party. So 
thinking, she slackened her pace as she came home 
past the watchmaker's door, and gazed earnestly 
into the shop. Not a glance did she get in return 
from the industrious young workman who appeared 
to be quite absorbed in the work over which he 
was stooping, glass in eye ; and as the disappointed 
damsel turned sharply away, she could not guess 
that he not only had seen her approach, but that 
he detected her putting her apron to her eyes before 
she had quite closed the Dame's heavy door. 
At last my evening came and everything in the 
house was ready; the board was loaded with good 
things^ the fiddler was in his place fully prepared 
to do his duty, Dame Morlake had put on her 
stiffest brocade, and Susan had wound the Indian 
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scarf coquettishly about her ; only one thing was 
wanting, and that was the cake. Twice, three times 
had Dulcet's men passed the windows, staggering 
under their carefully covered loads, but no knock 
had sounded on the door except from one or two 
of the earlier guests, to whom the Dame in despair 
confided her fears. 

'* 'Dulcet has so many orders our cake may 
have gone astray.' 

"*Yes, that it may, for he bakes for the whole 
town. Send and see!' 

"'Harry!' cried his mother anxiously, *do you go 
to Dulcet and see what keeps him.* 

"'What keeps him, indeed! I believe the fellow 
has put our cake in the window for all the town 
to stare at, and we shall be lucky if we get it to- 
morrow!* 

"A perfect chorus of lamentations rose up at 
this news, and even Miss Nelly begged the young 
captain to go and tell the confectioner their 
opinion, but he with a bow said he could not 
tear himself away, and that Susan must go 
instead. 'And look you, Susan,' he said. 
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* make sure that the cake is in the window, that I 
may be able to lecture Dulcet enough to-morrow 
for his carelessness. You*ll know ours easily, for 
it is the largest of all and was to have a ship in 
tinsel on the top.* The waiting-maid was not a 
little flustered at this new errand, but she hurried 
away, saying it was a shame of Dulcet, and that 
she would not be long in coming back with the 
cake. Round that odorous door and window a large 
crowd was collected, partly of people waiting for 
their goods, partly of those who, being too poor to 
buy cakes of their own, lingered to look at those 
of their richer neighbours, and partly of boys who 
being allowed to run riot on my day, went about 
with hammers, nails, and pins, and by fastening 
unwary folk to each other or to the walls, enjoyed 
what they considered gyeat fun. I don^t defend 
them, friends, I assure you, being well aware that 
it was a barbarous custom ; but all the same it was 
very amusing, at least to those who looked on. Well, 
Susan hardly thought of these little wretches as 
she pushed her way to the window and looked 
vainly for the tinsel ship ; nothing of the sort was 

L 
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to be seen, and she was going on into the shop when 
the sharp blow of a hammer resounded, and at the 
cry of * Caught, mistress caught ! ' she found her 
dress firmly fastened on one side to the oaken 
doorpost and on the other to the coat of Jenldn 
himself, who turning hastily round, remained speech- 
less with surprise at his unexpected propinquity to 
the fair object of his jealous wrath. 

^ * You here, mistress ! * he exclaimed at last, ' why 
then this has been a good joke/ and in spite of 
himself he began to laugh. 

*' ' It's no joke to me,' retorted Susan ; * I came 
here to look for our cake that Master Henry said 
was in the window, and here I am fast to the wall,, 
and whaf s more, to you, and the Dame waiting 
for me and the cake ! * And overcome by her 
troubles she began to cry. ' Come, come, Susan,' 
said Jenkin, ' we have both been cheated, for Master 
Henry brought me here saying there was something 
in the window would please my eyes. Now there's 
nothing but spiceries that I don^t care a farthing 
for, so he must have meant you ; and as for the cake,, 
it went home an hour agO; for he told me so himself.' 
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"'Then what did he send me for, for he said 
nothing about my finding anything to please me^ 
answered Susan, beginning to dry her tears, while 
a smile dimpled her cheek. 

"'Well, truly, I think he meant us to make up 
our quarrel here, and if you^ll give me a kind word, 
Susan, I don^t care if I stay here an hour/ 

"'You havn^t been very liberal in kind words 
yourself lately. Master Jenkin.' 

" ' I was jealous, Susan, and that makes a fool of 
almost any man ; but I have never had any peace 
since we parted/ 

"'Indeed! You were riot so anxious to speak 
to me yesterday. Was the work very fine that 
you were doing when I passed ? ' 

"'Now Susan, do you think I didn't know you 
were there, and would not have spoken to you if 
1 had felt sure of how you'd like it Besides, if you 
will have the whole truth, it was Master Henry 
that cleared my eyes to-day of cobwebs that I 
doubt me were of my own spinning.' 

" ' Master Henry ! If you can't sweep away such 
cobwebs without his help they had best remain. 
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Master Dulcet, Master Dulcet, do come and take 
out this nail ; I don't want to tear my purple gown, 
and the Dame must be wanting me for all sorts 
of things/ 

" ' But, Susan, do listen, and don^t be so hasty I 
You wouldn't have had me keep it a secret from 

« 

you that Master Henry had spoken, would you ? 
If you would, you must be very much changed 
since we last met/ 

" Now this being an old ground of quarrel, Jenkin 
knew he had the best of the argument, and Susan 
was obliged to stop and answer with a confused 
look on her face. 

" ' I didn't tell you to gossip about our concerns 
with one who calls us quarrelsome fools, and that's 
what I heard Master Henry say when the Dame 
told him I had forgotten to gather fresh lavender 
for the cupboards because I was thinking of 
you/ 

"'Did he really! Do you know I think he 
was not far wrong ; and since you talk of our concerns, 
there's not so much amiss, after all. Come Susan, 
let us be friends and I'll see to that nail that you 
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can't pull out. We'll go together to the Dame's, 
and she can't blame your absence, since it was her 
son^s doing.' 

" ' Well, if it must be so, I must make the best 
of it,' answered the damsel, whose face showed that 
she was not ill pleased with the result of the captain's 
joke; and so, the new skirt safely extricated, the 
pair went homewards, sometimes mending their pace 
when they thought of the party, and again lingering 
to talk over their own affairs. Meantime Mistress 
Morlake had been let into the secret of her maid's 
prolonged absence, and had been shown the cak<L 
deftly hidden under a snowy napkin. Her mind 
at ease on this point, she was able to attend to her 
guests, and seconded by her son, she arranged them 
with due regard to their rank round the table, where 
they did ample justice to her good cookery. The 
meal over, the ceremony of cutting the cake began, 
and for this purpose it was placed on a small table 
covered with the best damask, the spotless folds 
of which made a sufficient screen to hide little Rose, 
whose business it was to allot the slices without 
seeing the company. Carefully cutting the piece 
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on which she alone knew that the notch had been 
made, the Dame held it up and began : — 

" * Now friends, we shall see who will have the 
honour of being King and Queen of the evening. 
Tell us. Rose, for whom shall this slice be V 

" * For my pretty sister Nell,' answered the diild. 

" * Fie, Rose, fie,* said Nelly, taking her share, 
' 'tis a shame of you to call me so before all these 
folks r 

"'Why so, if it's true, neighbour?' cried another, 
while a second slice was held up to be disposed of, 
and so on till all were served. Then there was such 
a fluttering and blushing among the maidens as 
each sought for a bean or pea in her slice, that you 
would have thought, had you been there, of the way 
the pigeons sidle and bend to one another on a 
sunny-roofed dovecote ; but for some time no 
claimant for the honour was forthcoming. 

"*Why, how is this?' asked one of another, 'has 
Master Dulcet cheated us altogether, and for- 
gotten to put in a bean ?' 

"'I don't think he has,' said the Dame, gazing 
shrewdly round the circle, 'there's a bean or pea 
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there sure enough, and whoever has it had better 
come forward and choose a King/ 

" Then Nelly, who had drawn back into a corner, 
came shyly out, and held up a bean, saying, * It is I 
who have it. Dame, but I would much rather you 
should choose the King, as you are the giver of the 
feast/ 

" * Nonsense, what has an old woman like me to do 
with choosing Kings and Queens ? Pick him out for 
yourself, my girl ; though,' she added in a whisper, 
placing her hands on Nelly's shoulders, 'if my old 
^yes don't deceive me, you and I would choose the 
same/ 

A grateful look from the brown eyes, and a deeper 
blush on the soft cheek, were answer enough, and 
with a pretty curtsey, Nelly paused before the 
-captain. 

" ' Since your mother will not favour me by 
choosing, sir^ I can but honour her by choosing 
him she loves best' 

" ' Prettily said,' cried the guests, as with a stately 
bow Master Harry took the Queen by the hand, and 
leading her into the centre of the circle, set about 
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choosing the courtiers for the night. This done, 
the King, with his court following, went solemnly 
out to fetch two huge china bowls, the pride of the 
house, which were first carried round the room in 
procession, and then deposited on the oak buffet 
at the end of it. Into one he then poured various 
proportions of wine and spices, while in the second 
his mother made ready the concoction of ale and 
roasted apples, that, under the name of * lamb*s-wooV 
was to be drunk at the end of the feast. The fiddler 
began the exciting operation of tuning, while the 
attendants cleared the room, and the King and 
court made 'joy-sops' of their cake by dipping it 
in the spiced wine. After this began the country 
dances, in which the dancers strove to out-do each 
other in the lightness and intricacy of their steps ; 
and everyone confessed that nobody could approach 
the skill shown by King Harry and his jovial Prime 
Minister, Ned. When the Queen had gone bravely 
from the top to the bottom and back againi, and 
breathlessly begged for rest, hunt the slipper, hot 
cockles, and snap-dragon, took the place of the 
dancing ; while the red-faced fiddler, peering across 
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his foaming tankard, began to settle in his mind 
what names he should couple together when the 
winding-up should come. It was quite clear that 
the alliance between the King and Queen was likely 
to be a lasting one ; and if there were some others 
who rather envied the lady, they were not so incon- 
solable but that they might find comfort elsewhere. 
The . revels were at their height when the hostess 
caught a glimpse of two very conscious faces at the 
door, where, sooth to say, the fair Susan and her 
swain had been long lingering, unwilling to face the 
merry assemblage within. Putting on as stern an 
air as she could, she called loudly to them to enter. 

" * What is the meaning of this, Susan, that you 
should go out on the busiest night in the year, and 
leave me to do your work }' 

" * Dame,' cried Jenkin, thrusting himself before 
the discomfited girl, 'ask your son there to make 
our excuses, for it is his doing, not ours ! * 

" * Indeed ! Then as he is King to-night I'll 
hand you over to his justice.' 

" By this time everyone was listening, so with a 
serious countenance the King made the guests form 
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a circle near the wassail bowl, and ordered the 
Prime Minister to bring the culprits before him. 
Having questioned them closely enough to elicit a 
full confession of their proceedings, he pronounced 
sentence to the effect, that in token of their abjuring 
for ever all quarrels or jealousies, they must each 
drink two bumpers of lamb's-wool, the first to the 
Queen's health, the second to each other's ; a com- 
mand which they obeyed, Susan very shyly, Jenkin 
with something more than his usual swagger. A 
few more country dances were called for, that the 
prisoners might take their part in them, and then 
Dame Morlake rose, and declared that the hour 
had come for ' cutting off the fiddler's head,' a cere- 
mony that wound up the entertainment. The 
actual proceeding was not quite so alarming as the 
name implies; though it caused a good deal of 
trepidation among the more juvenile dancers, and 
of regret among their light-hearted and light-heeled 
seniors, who would fain have prolonged their amuse- 
ment beyond the due hour of midnight. The fiddler, 
with blinded eyes, knelt down by one of the ladies, 
and in answer to her questions recited the names 
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of the couples who should be married during the 
ensuing year. Fortunately none of those so asso- 
ciated were displeased with his choice, so that not 
a shade of jealousy or regret marred the evening ; 
and I need scarcely add that the names of Harry 
Morlake and Nelly Clarke, Susan Bolton and 
Will Jenkin were received with uproarious delight. 
Both couples were united ere long, and I think I 
may pride myself on having borne a part in bringing 
about their happiness." 

"No doubt of that, laddie," quoth Dame Hal- 
lowe'en, " and I trow there^s more wit in your head 
than I gave you credit for.*' 

" Thank you, mother ; the goodwill of one's elders 
is always agreeable, particularly when their ways 
resemble one's own as much as yours do mine." 

" You always have the last word, Twelfth Night," 
said Christmas, "but you are a good boy on the 
whole, and I am sorry you are a little out of .fashion. 
Nonsense is at times the best wisdom, and my best 
and kindest friends do not despise genial customs 
because they are old. But who is to tell our next 
tale?" 
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" Well, father," replied Valentine, " I think I might 
find a story for you if you like." 

" Go on then, let us have it by all means. 

Valentine accordingly began : 

" You know I don't pretend to much,*' but was 
instantly interrupted by Hallowe'en — 

*' Not pretend to much ! you ! why you're the 
most deceptive rogue living, as I. said before." 

" Now really, mother, you are too uncharitable. 
My deceptions are a joke to your's, so I think on 
that head the less we say the better. Besides I 
was going to remark that I don't pretend to much 
taste or skill in story telling." 

" That depends on what kind you mean,'' muttered 
the irrepressible dame, but she was silenced by a 
chorus of expostulations from the rest of the guests, 
and had to content herself with wrinkling her 
already wrinkled brow into lines yet more expressive 
of incredulity, though a good-natured smile hovered 
on her lips the while. Valentine began once more 
as follows :— 

" Mine is a simple tale of simple folk, and you 
must expect it to be simply told. There's a certain 
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little village called Whiteness, of which I happen 
to be fond, because the people there are fond of me, 
and to them my pretty letters are full of honest 
meaning ; there the incidents of my tale took place. 
I^t IS a queer little out-of-the-way nook, built, partly 
on, partly at, the foot of a high white cliff, which 
trends away inland at the end of the one street and 
is broken by the mouth of a wooded glen, on the 
other side of which the cliff rises again and returns 
to be washed by the ocean that skirts it. In the 
sort of recess formed by the glen, and creeping 
by patches up the broken ground, are bits of 
croft where the scanty harvest of the villagers is 
sown, and between which stand the two or three 
better houses of the place. Among these is the 
schoolhouse, tastefully built by the order of a fair Lady 
Blanche Aubrey, the wife of Squire Aubrey, of the 
Dene, and tastefully kept by the careful hands ot 
William Makepeace, the schoolmaster, whose head 
contained more quaint stores of learning than all 
the other brains fn the parish, and whose only 
recreation was gardening in the little plot that sur- 
rounded his dwelling. There, favoured by the 
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warm air of the hollow, was a fuchsia hedge, in 
summer a wall of crimson ; there* the earliest and 
latest roses opened their sweet buds, while each 
side of the schoolhouse was covered with a different 
creeper, jasmine and honeysuckles on the »one,. 
clematis on another; Virginian creeper, to make 
autumn beautiful, on a third ; and where the back 
of the building faced to the north, the sombre green 
leaves and scarlet berries of the cotoneaster. To the 
credit of the boys of Whiteness it may be said, 
that not one of them ever touched a leaf in that 
garden, though there was a story in the village of 
how a rough ill-conditioned lad had once for sheer 
mischief destroyed a rare rose, but was so humbled 
by the schoolmaster's mild rebuke, and by the 
discovery that the price of the flower had been 
obtained by the denial of all but the barest food, 
that he devoted his earnings for many weeks to 
replacing it. In the schoolhouse there was a flower 
of another sort however, a little bright-haired, blue- 
eyed maiden of nine years old, the source of endless 
pleasure and anxiety to her father. His had been 
a late and ill-assorted marriage, and when he laid 
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his wife in the churchyard he would almost have laid 
her aside from his thoughts, but for the tiny child 
whose training was a perpetual perplexity to him^ 
and in whom he feared to see any signs of her 
mother^s weaknesses. As ytt, his fears had not been 
realised; though it might have been observed that 
the little mouth was set in a firmer mould than was 
that of the almost old man, who ruled his flock more 
by love than fear. 

" Having so far introduced him to you, I will take 
you to the schoolroom on a certain breezy May 
morning, when the whole world, from the dappled 
clouds to the busy gulls screaming round the tall 
rock called the Ness, seemed full of life and delight. 
The schoolroom door swung open once or twice, when 
a puff of wind blew more merrily over the fresh- 
ploughed fields, and with the scents of primroses and 
violets on its wings, seemed to beckon to the children 
to come out and play. The schoolmaster himself 
looked for a moment longingly at the bright sunlight 
that lay in bars upon the fresh sanded floor, but 
recalling his attention, rapped vigorously on his desk, 
as much to rouse his own mind as to startle the row 
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of youngsters before him, whose eyes wandered so 
restlessly off their books. 

" * The geography lesson to be said, and the head 
of the class away, what is this?' said the master 
sharply, but there was no reply. 

" * Where is Harry Wilde } Speak, some of you ! 

" Still no one answered, though one or two looked 
as if they had an idea on the subject. 

" * A pretty business,' he continued ; * am I to miss 
my best scholar from his place, and not one of you 
can say why he is absent ?'. 

" Now it was well known that this was a sore 
subject, and apt to make the master irascible, so a 
small damsel, who knew also that she would fare 
better than any of the boys who should bring un- 
pleasant tidings, edged herself forward, and said 
timidly — 

" * Please, sir, the Sea Queen came into harbour 
last night' 

"'Ah!' groaned William Makepeace, pusliing 
back the well-worn skull-cap that usually crowned 
his grey hair, ' and that's reason enough for Master 
Harry, I warrant, to desert his old friends. Well, 
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well ; Reuben, there is no chance of your knowing 
half the lesson, but you had better take the first 
questions,' and with an injured air the teacher began 
to discourse upon the snow-line without noticing the 
angry flush that had risen on the face of his little 
daughter. School was dismissed early that day ; 
Reuben blundered hopelessly in the matter of water- 
sheds, and Andrew Stone could by no means under- 
stand the direction of the Gulf Stream, so the books 
were closed and tumbled into satchels, and as the 
scholars trooped eagerly out the master was heard 
to mutter — 

"'But one head among them, and that one gone 
wool-gathering like any other fool's * 

"* Father!* exclaimed an indignant voice in front 
of him. 

"'Eh.?* said Makepeace, peering over the high 
desk, and for the first time observing little Nancy, 
seated on a bench, her books half packed, her cheeks 
yet red, and her eyes full of tears that she brushed 
away hastily. 

" ' You shouldn't call Harry a fool, father, he isn't, 
and he doesn't desert old friends. Because he 

M 
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likes ships, and wants to be a sailor, you are unkind 
to him.' 

" ' He)rday, lassie, is that the way for a chit like 
you to speak ? or think you I don't know better than 
Harry Wilde what's good for him ? Go your ways 
home to Martha, and don't meddle with what you 
don't understand. Yet stay, did you know Harry 
was not to be here to-day ?' 

" ' I knew the Sea Queen was in.' 

"* Nancy!' the tone was stem and peremptory, 
and the ruler was lifted, 'don't prevaricate.' 

" ' Neither I will, father,' answered the little maiden, 
flinging back her head, 'but I know you are not 
fair to poor Harry, and so I didn't want to answer 
at all when you asked about him in school I knew 
he was going to the ship early, and I didn't expect 
he'd be back in time.' 

'' The old man gazed at her a moment, and said 
quietly, ' Child, there are more ways of being fair and 
unfair than you know of yet. Now go home.' 

" Rather awed by his tone, Nancy sped away swiftly, 
but the blithe wind soon blew the seriousness out of 
her face as she ran round the garden, ere slipping in 
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by another entrance to the dwelling-rooms attached 
to the school. No sooner was she in the spdlless 
kitchen than she bounded on to the lap of a tall old 
woman who was sewing at the open window, crushing 
her clean white cap, and half choking her with her 
vehement caresses. 

"'Deary bless the child, what a little torment 
she is for spoilin' my good caps,' laughed Martha. 
* There now, what are you wanting of me, for 
I know well enough by your ways it's something 
or other.' 

" * My dinner, Martha, to take out with me.* 

" ' Bairn, bairn, where are you going with it ? ' 

"'You know, Martha dear, so I needn't tell you ; 
the sea's just beautiful, and the tide's coming in, and 
She's at anchor there, looking lovely.* 

" ' And He's there, looking like a young scapegrace 
as he is,' mimicktd the old woman. 

" * Now, Martha, don't be cross ; he wanted me to 
come, and I'll be so good and not get into one bit of 
mischief.* 

" ' Aye, aye, I daresay, that's what you say before 
you go, and then when you come back all of a mess, 
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Ws " dear Martha, I couldn't help it !" Do you mind 
the last time, I wonder ? * * ; 

"'But I was almost a baby then, Martha, and I'm" 
a big girl now ! ' 

" ' So you be, child, so you be ; but what am I to 
say to the master ? * 

" * Just the truth, you know, Martha,* said the child 
gravely, * only if he's a bit cross, you know it doesn't 
vex you much, and you can get him to be good, and 
not scold Harry or me/ 

" * Well, I suppose you must have your way, as you 
do have most of times. There, then, there's some cold 
meat and bread for you, only don't you come back 
with all your clothes torn ; you're getting too big, as 
you say, to go scampering about the cliffs with that 
boy.' 

" Full of eager promises, Nancy put her dinner into 
the bag, out of which her school books were un- 
ceremoniously tumbled, and hurried down the path, 
glancing back doubtfully once or twice, as though she 
feared lest her father should see her and arrest her 
hasty steps. Martha shook her head and sighed as 
she watched the little figure, and then busied herself 
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in preparing the midday meal, to which, by virtue of 
her position as nurse, adviser, and friend,, she too sat 
down with the master as she called him. 

"Before long he entered the house and paused 
suspiciously before the table, where only two plates 
were laid. 

"'Where's Nancy, Martha?* he asked in an 
irritated tone of voice. 

"'Gone out with her dinner in her pocket' 

"'Gone out! What for, and where?' 

"'Well, master, she's away to the beach to see 
what Harry Wilde's got to tell her about the Sea 
Queen,' answered the old woman, who, despite Nancy's 
caution, gave a softened version of what she believed 
was the child's real intention. 

" ' And that's your idea of care, is it?' said Make- 
peace, much vexed. ' Could you not have made her 
wait for my permission ? ' 

"'Indeed no, for I knew, and so did she, that 
she'd never get it; come, master, you and I have 
had words about this before, and I tell you again, 
you may as well try to cage the wind as keep that 
child back from listening to sailors' stories. You 
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wouldn't heed an old woman's warning when I tol J 
you where your fine books of travels would lead 
the boy Harry ; and what Harry likes best Nancy 
will like too.* 

" True, Martha, doubtless I was foolish to en- 
courage the lad's wandering spirit ; but I loved to 
see his eye brighten over a book, and forgot that 
it might stir his young blood too hotly. But 
Nancy, methinks, might take her father's word for 
what is good for the boy, and not aid him in his 
liking for a life that will waste his talents and 
never repay him/ 

" ' She might if she were an old woman like me, 
but as it is, she'll go the way that looks the 
pleasantest ; come sir, eat your dinner and never 
fret, the bairn's a good bairn, and bid me tell you 
the truth as to where she had gone/ 

" ' Did she so, that was well,' said the schoolmaster, 
and soothed by this judicious confession he seated 
himself at the table and thought no more of his 
annoyance. Such was his way, and it was one that 
did no good to little Nancy, who in consequence 
spent the time pretty much as she pleased, during 
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the many hours that her father was immersed in 
some cherished volume. What pleased her most 
was to be constantly with Harry Wilde, the only 
child of the village doctor, and the pet of the whole 
community. Doctor Wilde, a busy man, yet found 
time to appreciate and enjoy the society of the 
schoolmaster, and as the two became cronies they 
naturally talked over the fortunes of their children, 
alike motherless, and encouraged their being together 
rather than that they should associate with the chil- 
dren of the fishermen of Whiteness. His father of 
course hoped that Harry would succeed him in his 
profession, and the boy's bright intelligence led him to 
think that he would not be averse to the plan ; while 
the schoolmaster, who had an unreasoning prejudice 
against what he called professions without brains, 
encouraged the idea to the best of his powers. 

" As a boy of eight and nine, Harry thought the 
proposal a very fine one, being impressed with his 
father's importance in the little village; but about 
that period certain books incautiously lent him put 
far other notions into his head, and when the Sea 
Queen cast anchor in the offing, his mind was at once 
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made up. She was. the finest vessel that ever fre- 
quented the. small port, drawn there partly by her 
captain's . relationship to one of the families whose 
lands crowned, the cliffs; and as he was a good- 
natured fellow, and knew every soul in the place, he 
very soon discovered Harry's ambition, and made 
him happy by giving him in charge of one of the 
sailors, and letting him see the ship. 

" This had been two years 2^0, and was the occa- 
sion to which Martha referred, when Nancy, having 
scrambled out on to some dangerous rocks in order to 
get a nearer view of the vessel, had had a fall, and 
come home in a sadly torn and damaged condition. 
Now, however, she was ' a big girl,* surer footed, and, 
she imagined, wiser, and not a cloud shadowed her 
happiness, as after leaving her father's garden she 
began to run, and arrived flushed and breathless on 
the beach, where Harry was lying waiting for her. 
A very pleasant face he had, bold and frank, though 
just then, as he sat with his cap off and the wind 
blowing back his fair hair, he looked older than he 
really was, and Nancy fancied a shade more serious 
than was his wont. He greeted her eagerly, however, 
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and in answer, tp, her! qoiestions ; began to .tell her of 
the delightful',, things, the sailors had brought, . and 
finally .pulled out of his pocket a curious shell, de- 
scribing the place where it had been found, and 
ending by giving it to Nancy 'for her very 
own/ 

"When her pleasure had somewhat subsided, she 
suggested that they should carry out the p}an they 
had concocted the previous day, and try to get out to 
the ship, but Harry stopped her and said he'd some- 
thing more to tell her first. 

" * What is it then ? ' asked she. * You're not half 
so jolly as you used to be when the Sea Queen came 
in!* 

" ' Nancy ! I'm going to run away ! * 

" Harry spoke as if he meant it, and his com- 
panion sat staring at him as if she doubted her ears, 
till he seized her by the arm and went on sharply, — 
'Don't stare like that, Nancy; I want you to be 
sensible, and help me.' 

"'But, oh, Harry, you don't mean it, surely! 
What would you do it for ? ' 

" ' Because a sailor I must be, and there's no other 
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way. You know as well as I that my father will 
never let me go, and your father will help him to 
keep me. Now, one of the men on board there says 
he could help me to a berth if I were at Hoarcliffe, 
and the Sea Queen^s going round there into dock for 
repairs. So when she goes I shall start, and meet 
Tom Blythe there as soon as I can make it out 
What are you looking so dismal for ? * 

" ' Oh dear, oh dear,* said Nancy, in whose eyes 
tears were fast gathering, 'what ever am I to do 
when you're gone.^ there will be no one to go nutting 
or to come out to the Ness Point with me or do 
anything.' . 

"'Well, Nancy, I can't help that, you know. I 
can't stay here all my life, for as to being a doctor 
I can^t endure it ; and any way one must grow up 
some time ; I dare say youll do very well, and then 
you can write to me besides.' 

"'But Harry,' cried Nancy, smiling again as a 
happy thought struck her, 'father and Dr. Wilde 
won't let you go, they'll find it out before the time 
comes.' 

'"How can they? You don't suppose Tom or 
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I are going to peach ; and as for you, why Nancy I 
you don't mean to say you'd tell ! ' 

" * I don't know how I could help it if father 
asked me, and he does ask such a lot of questions 
sometimes, and I've got to answer them, you know/ 

" ' Oh well then, say the best you can, but you 
must keep my secret ; I thought for a minute you 
were going to peach, but you wouldn't do such a 
sneaking thing as that/ 

" It was the little damsel's turn to be angry now. 
* I wouldn't be such a sneak as to tell a lie, if that's 
what you mean. What's come to you, Harry? I 
never heard you talk like that befora' 

" * Oh bother, Nancy ! how tiresome you are to- 
day. Who ever talked of lies? I just mean, say what 
you can to your father if he asks you about me, 
which isn't likely, but keep my secret, and whatever 
happens don't let out that you know where I am, 
that's the only way/ 

" ' I won't tell if I can help it, Harry; but FlI make 
no promises/ 

" ' Then Tom Bl3rthe was right ; he called me a 
fool when I said I must tell you, and I wish I hadn't. 
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way. You know as weU as I that my fatier mil 
never let me go, and your father will help him to 
keep me. Now, one of the men on boaid there says 
he could help me to a berth if I were at HoaidiBti 
and the Sea Queen's going round there into dock for 
repairs. So when she goes I shall start, and meet 
Tom Blythe there as soon as I can make it out 
What are you looking so dismal for?* 

"'Oh dear, oh dear,' said Nancy, in whose eyes 
teats were fast gathering, 'what ever am I to do 
when you're gone.' there will be no one to go nutting 
or to come out to the Ness Point with me or do 
anything.' 

"•Well, Nancy, I can't help that, you know 1 
can't stay here all my hfe, for as to being a doctor 
I can'f mHiiTv t*- . ~_j 
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I must just make some other plan and keep it 
to myself, and I wish you were out of the way. I 
thought you had more sense.* 

" ' And I wish Tom Blythe were out of the way, 
if that's what he says to you. I believe it's all 
wrong together. Why don't you go and speak to 
your father, instead of slinking away like a 
coward i ' 

"The children were silent awhile as they stood, 
no longer close together, he sullen and angry, kicking 
the pebbles from beside his feet, she tearful and 
indignant, eyeing him with a disappointed face and 
drooping head. In vain the tiny wavelets crisply 
breaking on the beach reminded them involuntarily 
of the bright afternoon they were wasting, in vain 
the sunshine played on the long waves that rolled 
up too lazily to show their white crests, for the wind 
had fallen to a mere whisper ; in vain the gulls dived 
and the Ness grew bluer in the increasing warmth, 
nothing would soothe the rufHed tempers of the 
loiterers on the beach. At last the girl made an 
overture of peace and touched her companion softly. 
' Harry, I don't want to be cross, and I'm sure you 
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didn't mean what I thought yoa did ; come to your 
father and talk about it.' 

"'Nonsense! He told me I must be a doctor/ 
** * Well then, wait a little and see what turns up/ 
"'Just like a girL What should turn up, pray? 
No, Nancy, it's no use coaxing ; I'm just going to 
do what I said, and then some day I'll own a ship 
and call her the Nancy, after you, only promise you 
won't say where I've gone.* 

. '' It was a sore temptation ; on the one hand the 
idea of Harry going away angry was too dreadful 
to think of, and after all her father might not ask 
her anything about him, and then the idea of a ship 
being "called after her was grand. Harry saw she 
was' giving way and put his arm round her. 

"'There, Nance, I knew you'd come to your 
senses. I'm doing it all for the best, and I'm sorry 
to leave the old place, and you too ; just you believe 
that, and hold your tongue, and say you know 
nothing about me; and no more you will, for you 
don't know exactly where I'm going/ 

" This was too palpable. ' Nancy could not see her 
way through an argument, but she could see the 
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lie hidden here, and answered boldly, though she 
clung so close that Harry could not shake her off. 

" ' No, Harry ! I do know you're going to Hoar- 
cliffe. Oh please listen, and don't be angry, for I 
can't bear it I'll promise you one thing, if they ask 
me where you're gone, I'll say that I know, but that 
I won't tell, and that's all I can do. I know father 
will beat me, and I shall be so unhappy I' 



"'Poor little Nance, I believe I shouldn't have 
told you, but I know you never break your word, 
and that's why I trusted you ; now don't cry, there's 
a good girl, but come along, and I'll get Tom to take 
you a row.' 

" How they went in a boat right round the Sea 
Queen — ^how delicious the evening was, and how kind 
Harry was — ^how she really tried to keep her frock 
clean, and only got one spot of tar on it — all this 
and more Nancy poured forth to Martha that evening 
before she went to bed, having bid her father good- 
night first with a beating heart, thankful to be asked 
nothing worse than the somewhat grim question, 
*Have you and Master Harry had a silly enough 
afternoon ?* 
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" Little did William Makepeace think how silly 
a one it had really been. 

" It was a drizzling morning, and the school was 
again assembled some days after Harry had 
announced his plan, and he was once more missing 
from the class. Again, to the master's enquiry, no 
answer was returned, but remembering the last 
occasion, he addressed his question next to Nancy 
by name. She, frightened and miserable, well aware 
that the Sea Queen had sailed, and conscious that, 
though he said nothing about going, Harry had bid 
her an especially friendly good-night on the previous 
evening, stammered out that she did not know where 
he was. 

" Poor child ! the interval of the last few days 
had been a period of prolonged misery, for she could 
not shake off an inclination to go and tell her father, 
so that her one constant ally should be saved from 
all sorts of imaginary perils, and kept forcibly at 
home; and moreover, the unusual consciousness of 
having a secret so weighed upon her, that Martha 
was inclined to think that something ailed her. Her 
father, struck with her manner, looked at her for a 
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minute,' and then with a ring of vexation in his voice 
asked her a third time — 

" ' Do you know where Harry is or not ? why can't 
you speak out?' 

** All the scholars were staring at her, some of them 
rejoicing that the schoolmaster's daughter, generally 
so quick and clever, should have her share of 
tribulation, but she recovered her courage, and spoke 
louder. 

" ' No, father, I do not know where he is this after- 
noon, I haven't seen him to-day.' 

"Satisfied for. the present, the master continued 
the lessons, but the moment of discovery could not 
long be deferred, and evening saw Dr. Wilde, anxious 
and pale, searching in the school-house for his son. 

" The two fathers were so much absorbed in their 
own conjectures, they did not notice Nancy much, 
Makepeace having at once quoted her statement of 
the morning; but Martha drew her own conclusions, 
though as yet she said nothing. Next day, when 
every possible enquiry had been made, and the cliffs 
in the neighbourhood searched, she walked into the 
room where the schoolmaster was vainly endeavouring 
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to console his friend, and leaning her hands on the 
table, said in a decided voice, — 

" ' That child Nancy knows where Harry is ! ' 

" * Impossible ! ' ejaculated Makepeace, * she would 
have told us if she knew/ 

■** ' Not she,' replied Martha, whose sympathy for 
the boy's father made her inclined to be hard on 
Nancy. *You take my word for it, she's in the 
secret/ 

" * But why should you think so ? * asked the doctor. 

" * Because she wasn't a bit surprised when you said 
he was missing, and she never cried or asked a single 
question ; wouldn't a child like her have chattered 
about it half the day, if she hadn't known all that we 
are trying to find out ? ' 

"The schoolmaster looked terribly angry as he 
desired Nancy to be sent to him, and the culprit's 
little heart sank when she found herself arraigned 
before her three judges. 

" ' Nancy,* said her father, * you never deceived me 
before, and you had better not begin now. Do you 
know where Harry is } ' 

'* ' Not exactly, father,' said the child slowly. 

N 
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"'Not exactly! Do you mean to say you know 
anything about him, and yet you have let us all be 
breaking our hearts on his account? Tell me in- 
stantly everything you can, or it will be the worse 
for you.* 

"Nancy's face crimsoned, and she looked at 
Dr. Wilde, for whom she had a great liking, and 
after a moment's hesitation almost whispered,. 
a canV 

" ' Child,' cried the doctor, ' think of me, and of how 
anxious I am, and don't be foolish.' 

•' ' I am so sorry, sir,' she said coming up to him, 
'so very sorry, indeed, I can't tell .you, for I promised 
him I would not, but he is quite safe.' 

" ' How can a baby like you judge of that ?* 

^ * Look here, Nancy ; if you don't speak I'll see if 
I can't make you tell.* 

"'Oh, father, don't look so angry! But I don't 
care, I promised Harry, and you shan't make me 
break my word ! ' 

"'We shall see,' said Makepeace, and from that 
time poor Nancy was kept a prisoner, and in solitude 
and tears began to understand that in making that 
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foolish promise, she had forgotten the obedience she 
owed to her father. 

" Still, though she confessed her fault, she refused 
to say more than that she had seen him safe and well 
the night before the Sea Queen sailed, and this hint, 
though quite unintentional on her part, brought a 
fresh idea to the older heads, which they now won- 
dered had not occurred to them before. A letter 
was dispatched to the captain of the Sea Queen at 
Hoarcliffe, and was speedily followed by the doctor 
in person, and an active search was begun among the 
haunts of the Hoarcliffe sailors. There, after he had 
been absent rather more than a week, Harry was 
found, ragged and hungry, yet working bravely for 
himself at odd jobs on the quays, Tom Blythe's 
promises having proved as vain as might have been 
expected. Thence he was taken home by his father 
to refit, so that he might enter on his chosen life under 
the better auspices of the captain; and Dr. Wilde 
made it a condition, which his friend the schoolmaster 
could not refuse, that Nancy, on their return, should 
be liberated and forgiven. 

"How the children hugged each other, how Nancy 
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considered Harry's behaviour and trip something 

great and wonderful, and how he delighted her heart 

with his praises of her constancy, you may all imagine. 

When the two had frankly confessed their mistakes 

to their respective fathers, and they all sat down to 

a table covered with astonishing cakes of Martha's 
baking, a happier party could not have been found 

in Whiteness. 

"From that time Harry pursued his calling with 

success, and as he grew older and returned to pay 

his periodical visits to his native place, the childish 

friendship that had cost him and Nancy so much 

trouble ripened into an attachment that bid fair to 

last their lives. She, grown to be a tall girl now, 

seemed likely to remain in the schoolhouse, at least 

for her father's lifetime, for Martha was growing 

old and needed assistance, and Nancy could only 

be spared for the purpose of giving daily lessons to 

some of the children of the neighbouring gentry too 

young to be sent to school. By this means she added 

considerably to the resources of the little household, 

and might have indulged in many small luxuries or 

vanities, had she not scrupulously laid by all she 
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could, so that she might not go empty-handed to 
her future home. 

" At last the time came for Harry to go on a much 
longer voyage than usual, after which he hoped that 
they might be able to marry. He wrote a cheerful 
letter to Nancy, endeavouring to break to her, as 
gently as he could, that it was very unlikely that 
he would get leave to bid her good-bye ; but no care 
could make such news anything but painful, and 
many were the tears she shed over the pages that 
she re-read day after day. Some of the village 
girls of her own age, chattering over the near 
approach of my special day, tried to enliven her by 
merry questions as to who should be her valentine ; 
for, said one of them, ' Since Harry Wilde's away, 
you cannot help having some other ; there's many a 
lad in Whiteness that would like to be first to meet 
you on Valentine's morning, Nancy, so that he might 
be your valentine for a month or two.' 

"*Then I'll stay in the house all day,* replied 
Nancy hotly; 'there's not a soul shall say I gave 
him that name but my Harry.' 

" * What ! are you not coming to the drawing of 
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lots either? You surely won't stay away from 
thatl' 

" ' Of course I shall. Wait till you care in earnest 
for some one, Annie, and you'll understand that I 
wouldn't have my name put into the valentine lottery 
for the world. I can have but one valentine, and it 
will be dreary work when he's gone to sea,' and 
Nancy turned away, her voice choked with tears. 

" The 14th of February dawned gloomily, though 
there were rifts among the clouds that promised sun- 
shine by-and-by; as yet, however, the dulness in 
the heavens was not greater than in Nancy's heart, 
as, moving listlessly down the little passage, she laid 
her hand on the latch, intending to open the door 
and go out to milk the cow. Fancying she heard 
a sound outside she paused a moment, startled, and 
questioning within herself who could be near the 
house at so unseasonable an hour. Suddenly she 
recalled the idle speeches she had heard, and 
wondered if it were possible that anyone had resolved 
to force her into becoming their valentine, for in 
those days such was the fate of the couples who first 
met in the morning, and great care was accordingly 
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taken by those interested to ensure their meeting 
rightly. Nancy shrank back as the idea occurred to 
her, but shook off her fear after an instant*s thought, 
and saying to herself that no one would care to 
have a valentine whose heart was far away, she 
threw open the door, only to be clasped and greeted 
with the eager exclamation, *My darling, I thought 
you were never coming!' 

" Very different seemed the aspect of the morning 
with Harry by her side, and often did she pause in 
her work to hear how, getting his leave at the last 
moment, he had walked half the night in order to 
greet her at that hour. And then they exchanged 
gifts, some for use and some for fancy, including 
valentines, and though people say that these last are 
childish inventions, the quaint loving verses and painted 
emblems that these two interchanged were to them as 
solemn earnest as any promises they could make to 
each other. Happily sped the hours till Harry had 
perforce to tear himself away, and when he had past 
the last turn of the road that she could see, stopping 
and waving his cap ere he dashed round the corner, 
Nancy hurried to her room and hid herself from 
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everyone for the rest of that day. Even old Martha 
could not comfort her, for seafaring at that time was 
yet more perilous than it is now, and news of the ab- 
sent came at long intervals, and by uncertain means. 

'* Harry was to remain away for three years, and 
two had past, bringing occasional letters that were 
the theme of village talk for weeks afterwards, when 
a rumour reached the schoolhouse that his ship had 
run aground in a storm, and that the crew had been 
taken prisoners by the French, with whom we were 
at war. How Nancy bore the blow she herself 
could never tell, but after awhile she seemed to settle 
down into an apathy from which nothing could 
thoroughly rouse her. Not that she neglected her 
duties, she was of too helpful and brave a nature to 
do that, but there was never a smile seen on the face 
once so blithe and cheery, and her drooping figure 
and thin hands told how uncertainty and sorrow had 
broken her energies. 

** In vain her father spoke of hope, she .begged him 
piteously not to make her more miserable than she 
already was, for it were worse to think that he was 
alive and wearing out his years in a prison, than to 
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believe that he had been among those of the crew 
who, as they had subsequently heard, were drowned 
in a desperate effort to save themselves in the boats. 

" Once a sailor came to the village who had been 
on board a cruiser, and was thought by these simple 
folks to be an authority on the question that racked 
their hearts. Whether he was touched by pity for 
Nancy, and believed it best to quiet her doubts, or 
whether he really thought he knew the man about 
whom they asked, I cannot tell, but he declared that 
among the missing boat's crew was a bright-haired 
lad with blue eyes and a merry laugh ; and from that 
and other sayings of his, they concluded that it was 
indeed Harry Wilde of whom he spoke. After this, 
Nancy grew quieter and more patient in her grief, 
and so three more years wore away, making five in 
all since Harry had taken his last farewell of her. 

" It was February again, grey and chill, and Nancy 
was working at the fire-side, while Martha, stick in 
hand, took her daily turn in the little garden. Old 
as she was, her eyesight was good still, and at the 
end of the walk she paused and straightened herself 
to look at her favourite view across the bay. A 
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veil of silver haze hung over the calm water, and 
out of it came a white-winged boat speeding steadily 
homewards. The old woman drew in a breath of 
the keen salt air, and muttered to herself, * There 
comes what will make someone's heart glad this 
day/ and so saying she sighed and turned to the 
land to watch for any chance passers by upon the 
village road. For a while there was not a sign of 
life on the long red track that wound between the 
village crofts and the beach, but at last round the 
farthest turning came a solitary man, who paused 
and sat down for a minute on a stone by the wayside, 
as if to rest, then rose and hurried onwards ,with an 
uncertain step. Martha followed his movements with 
her eyes, idly wondering whether he was a stranger 
who would enliven the slumbrous village with foreign 
news, but as he drew nearer, her face gradually 
brightened into a look of keen and startled interest. 

" ' How like, how like !' she murmured. * Could it 
be possible after this weary time that he's coming 
back I Eh me, my bairn, I must warn her ; or no, to 
bid her look out were maybe best.* 

"Trembling and anxious, she hastened to the house 
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as quickly as her feebleness would allow, and shelter- 
ing herself in the porch called to Nancy to come. 

"'Come and help my old eyes, child, there's a 
stranger coming up the road below/ 

" * What is that to us, Martha dear ?* asked Nancy 
in her monotonous voice, 'there's no one to come 
here now.' 

"'How do you know that.? nay, come and look, 
for whoever he is, he is turning this way; what if 
he were a sailor, Nancy ? ' The girl came forward, 
but even that word did not rouse her attention; 
and though she stood in the doorway, her eyes 
were still on some intricacy in her work as she 
replied — 

" * Well, if it were, what can a sailor have to say 
to us that I care to hear.?' 

"By this time, however, the stranger was ap- 
proaching the garden gate, and Martha's first 
impression faded as she looked at him through the 
trellis-work of the porch. Gaunt and pale, he 
seemed scarcely able to walk, and the hair and 
beard that half covered his face did not hide the 
scar of a sword-cut on his cheek ; had she seen 
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the flash in his eyes as he caught sight of 
Nancy's figure, half hid in shadow, she would 
not have hesitated to recognise him, changed as 
he was, 

" He stopped a few steps from the door and spoke 
in a low husky voice : * Is Mr. Makepeace at 
home ? * 

" Nancy raised her eyes an instant and answered 
as she dropped them again, *No; but he will be 
in soon. What do you want with him ? * 

" The man waited a moment ere he replied 
unsteadily — 

" * To see if he has forgotten old times.' 

" ' What do you mean ? * asked Nancy in surprise, 
looking up once more, but still with no interest in 
her face. 

" * I mean that as you seem to have forgotten 
me, I should like to see if he would know mc 
any better.* 

"Martha stepped out from her corner and shook 
Nancy by the arm, exclaiming, * Is the girl 
mazed } Can't you see who's there before you } ' 

" ' Nancy ! " said Harry, coming close to her with 
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outstretched hands, *I am changed and battered, 
but surely you know me now.' 

"But Nancy, instead of meeting him, caught 
hold of Martha, and white as the ghost she 
thought she saw, gasped out — 

" * It can't be ; Harry was drowned three years 
ago.' 

"'Not a bit of it,' he answered, his voice re- 
covering some of its old ring ; * come Nancy, 
I'm sure you havn't forgotten the valentines we 
exchanged five years ago this very day ; I can 
tell you what was on them word for word ; ' 
but ere he had finished a line of his old verses, 
Nancy was clinging round his neck, laughing and 
crying at once, and exclaiming to Martha to 
fetch her father quickly and tell him that she 
had found her valentine. 

" Bursting in upon the orderly quiet of the school 
with her news, and too excited to explain herself 
coherently, the good soul dragged the astonished 
schoolmaster to the porch, where the sight of his 
daughter clinging to a shabby and sunburnt stranger, 
filled him with dismay. No sooner, however, had 
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he learnt the truth than hurrying back to his gaping- 
scholars, he proclaimed a holiday and despatched 
the joyous little crowd with cheers and shouts to 
bring the Doctor to the school. 

" What a meeting it was between father and son,, 
and what an evening they spent, to be sure ! Every 
soul in the village insisted on shaking hands with 
the long-lost sailor, and welcoming him home ; and 
Harry was even heard to say that it was worth while 
to go through such troubles for the sake of such a 
return, especially as he had never before known his 
own value ! 

" When at last the visitors had gone, and the chairs 
were drawn close round the homely little hearth, as 
they had been on that memorable evening when the 
runaway was brought back from Hoarcliffe, the 
happiness of the little party reached its climax, and 
there I think I may leave them ; Makepeace quoting- 
what he considered were appropriate passages from 
his favourite authors, on the glories of war and travel 
— the Doctor calmly smiling at his old friend's en- 
thusiasm and his own happiness ; the two lovers con- 
ducting themselves after the manner of their kind. 
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and Martha, grown years younger since the morn- 
ing, chuckling at intervals over the keenness of the 
old eyes that had been the first to recognize the 
wanderer. 

" I need only add that Harry speedily recovered 
from the effects of his hardships, under the care of 
his wife, and that when the two were finally settled 
in a snug little cottage of their own, the place of 
honour over the sitting-room mantelpiece was 
accorded to a pretty carved frame, in which might 
be seen an old and faded valentine."" 

Valentine's story earned a round of applause from 
the party, not excepting Christmas himself, and 
Mayday observed that she almost wished she had 
been in Nancy's place, at least, quite at the end of 
the tale. 

**Ah," said Michaelmas, "that would be all very 
well, you would like the sugarplums without the 
unpleasant part of the matter." 

** I should like to know who isn't fond of sugar- 
plums," laughed Mayday, "nobody prefers what is 
disagreeable, I suppose." 

" No," said Swithin, " but if you do not take the 
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disagreeables, you can't have the sugarplums, and 
besides, how tired one would be of sweets if there 
were nothing else to be had." 

"Now, do you really believe that?" asked 
Valentine gravely, such a statement appearing to 
him incredible. 

" Of course," answered Swithin, " people grumble 
at my rain when'it spoils their pleasures, but I should 
like to know what the Earth would say if I didn't 
give it to her. And the pleasure-goers are all the 
better for it, too, if they only knew it, for they would 
have fewer good things in life if I didn't help to keep 
Mother Nature's face cool and fresh." 

" Yes, Swithin, you are a useful member of society," 
replied Mayday, " we all know that, but can anybody 
explain the use or benefit or history of my opposite 
neighbour V* and she bowed with another laugh to 
Michaelmas, who, stroking his white beard, answered 
in a dignified manner — 

"My use, maiden, is to cause an enormous con- 
sumption of goose and apple sauce ; and as to my 
history, my memory rather fails me, so that I cannot 
give a decision on the subject, while the goose-con- 
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sumers are divided about it, but I can assure you I 
am of a respectable age, for as far back as the time 
of Edward the Fourth geese were eaten on my day, 
and further, large cakes and sometimes sheep were 
distributed to the poor, so you cannot say that I 
have not been beneficial, at least in some cases." 

" Possibly," quoth Mayday, " we will allow that ; 
but as for age, my good sir, you are a perfect child 
compared to me, in spite of your white beard. My 
Beltane fires were lit long before King Edward's day, 
so pray do not talk of your years again in my 
presence/' 

"Truly Mayday, your's have not cured you of 
sauciness, and if you are so venerable I wonder you 
do not contrive to look a little more like your years, 
and dress in something more befitting your an- 
tiquity than that flimsy veil and juvenile kirtle." 

" You forget that however long I may live, my own 
morning dew will keep my face young. Don't you 
know that perpetual youth and beauty belong to 
those who will go at daybreak to carry the May and 
wash their faces in the dew, and of course I take a 
dip myself, just to honour the custom. Very refresh- 
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ing it is too ; I assure you you can have no idea till 
you have tried how delicious the bright drops are, 
scented with the first breath of my primroses ; there's 
no perfume in the world like it" 

"What! not even my roses, sister?" asked Mid- 
summer's Eve. 

" Well, they are very delicious, no doubt, though 
by-the-bye, many of your newest sorts are mere bits 
of fine colour and have no perfume at all. I main- 
tain, however, that to those who can really appreciate 
them, my fresh wild flowers are sweeter and more 
delicate ; yours always remind me of gardens, and of 
hot days when I feel quite shrivelled up by the sun." 

Midsummer laughed at Mayday's idea of the effect 
of heat, and said, " True, you like the sun to wear a 
mist veil over his face, and only lift the corner of it 
occasionally to take a peep at you, that is why your 
colours are so pale ; your primroses and windflowers 
and hyacinths, are all delicate, like your own fair 
self, while I love the full warm sunlight, and paint 
my roses and honeysuckles and gentians with all my 
richest tints to please him. However we are sisters 
still for all that ; remember Beltane fires belong to 
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me as well as to you, and where your friends 
collect morning dew mine gather fern seed at night ; 
you have Maypoles and I have a Giant carried in 
procession ; after all, you and I are very much alike.'^ 
"And you must needs both be cousins of mine I 
think," said Dame Hallowe'en, "if we can count 
cousinship by what folks do in our honour. Do 
you suppose any of your Beltane fires or Bonefires 
burn brighter than mine ? Mine were a serious 
business once upon a time, I assure you, for the 
people put stones round them marked with their 
names, and if a stone was missing in the morning 
the person whose name was on it would die before 
the year was out. And as for fern seed, that was 
never harder to gather than my hemp seed is to sow ; 
but dear, dear, the world is getting too wise for us 

now, and folk know better than to vex themselves 
about a lost stone or to look for a figure behind 
them coming to mow the hemp they've pretended 
to scatter. I don't think you'll have many more 
gatherings like this, Christmas." 

The poor old dame looked quite sorrowful as she 
uttered this lament, and declared she felt a tear 
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trickling down her nose ; nobody could see it, how- 
ever, and Christmas rejoined — 

" I may not have gatherings of exactly the same 
nature, but you may be sure I shall not allow myself 
to be improved into casting off old friends. You 
may all cease to be treated as powers, but you must 
remain pleasant memories, and the wisest among 
men will still turn to you for quaint histories of 
their brethren of the past But now. Dame, you 
promised us a story, and it is quite time you should 
begin." 

"Well then, I must take off my mutch, for if I 
were to tell my tale in English with this on, every 
frill on the poor thing would stand on end with 
horror/* 

So saying, the Dame calmly removed the white 
cap she had worn, and laid it down beside her, then 
pushing back her hair, which was as brown and soft 
as Midsummer's, surveyed the expectant guests with 
a smile and began as follows, in a low mellow voice. 

"I can see everything I am going to tell you as 
clearly before my mind's eye as though the people 
and places were present to me now, so I think I shall 
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just describe some scenes to you as if I were talking 
about a picture. There is a cottage before me, with 
grey stone walls and a steep thatched roof, from one 
end of which the grey smoke curls lazily; outside 
is the little byre or cowhouce, and a great heap of 
golden fern gathered for the dun cow ; some hens are 
about the door, looking as if they had just had supper, 
from the contented way in which they are ruffling 
their feathers, preparatory to going to roost. All 
round stretches a wide heathery moor, rising on one 
liand into low hills that are the outskirts of a wilder 
range ; and sloping on the other to a valley full of 
corn-land, where, on the banks of a peat-stained river, 
nestles a little town, whose fast-increasing mills bid 
fair to make it soon double its present size. The 
sun is just going down across the valley, and the 
cottage door is shut for the night ; shut on two old 
women who are drinking their Hallowe'en cup of tej> 
together, while two children sleep soundly in a corner 
of the kitchen. A clean and cosy kitchen it is, with 
its whitewashed walls, and its aumrie in one corner, 
flanked by a spinning-wheel, where many a goodly 
ileece was spun by Elspeth's busy fingers. The 
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dark rafters are festooned with bunches of herbs 
with which she concocts mixtures that the people 
round beHeve to be sovereign remedies; and 
proof of yet another branch of industry, the 
ample chimney is filled with hams sent to be 
smoked under her own eye. She is great at this 
work, and even boasts that not a ham is used at * the 
House' unless it has got its flavour from her 
'divots' or peat turfs. Beyond the kitchen is a 
tiny room, where the treasures of the cottage are 
hung on the wall, a gun, bayonet, and belt, and an 
old plaid of Gordon tartan, part of the uniform once 
worn by Angus Macdonald, who had died a year or 
two before my tale begins. His father had been a 
tenant on the estate of Strathshian, and when its 
young owner had becoilie a soldier, after the manner 
of his house, Angus and several other lads had enlisted 
in the Laird*s regiment. Active and intelligent,, 
Angus was soon chosen to be the Laird's own servant, 
and in that capacity one of those friendships sprang 
up between them that were more common then than 
now. They went through hard service together, and 
when at last they both left the army to settle down at 
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Strathshian, the cottage I have described was bestowed 
on Angus and his wife for their lives ; and numerous 
gifts besides found their way from the house to the 
dwelling on the moor. There many a tale was told 
of the wars, and many a pipe smoked while the old 
soldier described the strange places he had seen, or 
recounted some anecdote of his beloved colonel. 
But he was not destined to enjoy his repose for 
long, and Elspeth found herself a widow, with, more- 
over, two children on her hands. One was her own 
grandchild, Mysie Roy, whose mother, old Elspeth's . 
only daughter, had died at her birth, while her father, 
a soldier too, was now away on foreign service ; the 
other, Hugh Maitland, was the orphan son of her 
brother, Angus Macdonald's favourite comrade and 
friend. Little Mysie was nearly five, and Hugh 
Maitland was just seven at the time of which I 
speak ; and though they were good children on the 
whole, they were, somehow or other, in constant 
mischief, and it was a sort of relief to their grand- 
mother, for she took that name from both of them, 
when they were safely stowed into their beds. 

"Now that you know something about her we 
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will look at her again, where she sits by the fireside ; 
I was wrong, surely, to call her old, for she is not 
yet fifty, and though her kindly face is seamed and 
tanned by exposure to the weather, her figure is 
straight and active ; and in her dark winsey dress, 
small shawl of the tartan of the old regiment, and 
white cap bound with a broad black ribbon, she 
looks as hale and energetic a gudewife as one would 
wish to see. Opposite to her, supporting her head 
on the wrinkled hands that are crossed upon a stout 
stick, sits old Jeannie Ringan, the spae-wife of the 
hill-side, the teacher from whom Elspeth has gathered 
much of her curious store of knowledge, and a firm 
believer in fairies, pixies, brownies, and all such 
people. Jeannie is far too old to change her beliefs 
now, she says ; and though many a visitor to her 
cottage has talked to her, and the Laird himself once 
rode down on purpose to try and persuade her that 
her favourite calf had died from some very simple 
ailment, and not from witchcraft, Jeannie has con- 
tinued to hold her own opinions, and contents 
herself with telling her would-be friends that ' it was 
aye sae in her day, and sae it maun be.* 
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" So it must iniieed, for ' her day * was long, long 
ago, and it is yet told in the Strath how her husband, 
^Bauld Ringan,' came to a terrible end, and how 
since that, Jeannie has lived by herself, never altering 
the shape or colour of her dress, never going farther 
than the nearest village, but shutting herself up with 
her fancies till she seems now to belong, in mind, to 
a time quite gone by. If there is one place where 
she appears to be more at home than another, it is 
in Elspeth's cottage, where her old pupil always gives 
her a kindly welcome, and where, while Angus lived, 
his wild stories had kindled a ready response in her 
heart, accustomed as she was to a stirring existence 
in her youth, for * Bauld Ringan ' had been the last 
cearnach, or 'reiver,* of the district, and had been 
shot in a final struggle with the advancing power of 
law. No one thereabouts thought the worse of 
Jeannie for her antecedents, for such as Ringan kept 
faith with their poorer neighbours, and only robbed 
the rich, and the risk was great enough to fling a 
certain halo of romantic interest round the occupation. 
So, to return yet again to the cottage, Jeannie wears 
her blue cloak and white cap, and mutters her charms 
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and legends unharmed by those who know well 
enough that she once aided in concealing the spoils 
of many a midnight raid. Just now she has drunk 
a cup or two of tea, one of the Laird's most prized 
gifts, and the welcome beverage has warmed and 
brightened the withered face so that she looks keenly 
at Elspeth, and nodding in the direction of the bed^ 
says, — 

" * What will ye do wi* yon bairn ?' 

"*Do wi* him?* answers Elspeth, *what should I 
do with him, but train him in the right way and bid 
him fend for himself?' 

"'Aye, aye, but ye may bend the sauch twig to 
yer han' ; wad ye gar the lad gang the gait a' the 
rest o* ye hae gaen ?'" 

At this point in the story Mayday and Midsummer 
broke into little silver peals of laughter, and begged 
that this last speech might be translated for their 
benefit ; Hallowe'en sighed, and declared that all the 
point of her story would be lost, but nevertheless 
resumed in a more comprehensible phrase. 

" * Would you make the laddie a soldier like those 
that have gone before him ?' asked Jeannie. 
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*' ' That would 1/ responded Elspeth ' if I had my 
own way, but his mother begged me when she died 
to keep him at home if I could, and not let him 
leave his bones, like his father, in some outlandish 
place.' 

"*Tut, why should he, there's more come home 
than die, and after all a man must die once.* 

" * True, Jeannie, you know it will not be of my 
willing if the laddie follows the ploughtail, maybe 
instead of shoulth'ring a gun. But who knows what 
his fancy may be, and I mustn't cross it.* 

" ' Elspeth ! It's Hallowe'en night, let us look and 
see what's in store for the bairn,' said the crone 
putting her hand out eagerly. 

" * Nay then, Jeannie, will you never be at rest with 
your notions,* said her friend smiling. 'What can 
you tell, unless maybe by chance, and what can it 
matter to me that have to bring the baims up, and 
just see to their cleiding and feeding.?* 

" * Elspeth Macdonald, you're not the woman you 
were, or a word like that wouldn't cross your lips. 
Come, let me try my skill and see whether I prove 
right or no; though after such a speech as that of 
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yours, I doubt whether the good people will give 
me a chance of spaeing * 

" Elspeth knew full well, by long experience, how 
useless it was to try and stop her friend, when, as she 
herself expressed it, ' the mood was on her/ So she 
rose and, with a smile, asked what spell was to be 
tried. 

"'Give me an egg, that's the best for far away 
days/ 

" ' My certie, Jeannie ! Do you think you're to get 
one of my bonnie eggs that I'm keeping for the 
Saturday market, to waste on your nonsense ? You 
think eggs are as plenty as whins hereabout, may 
be/ 

" ' I think there's aye a thing to be found in Angus 
Macdonald's cottage, when a friend asks it,' replied 
the old woman impressively, and the widow, who 
recalled well her husband's open-handed ways, 
hastened to take the egg from a large bowl on a 
shelf in the corner ; perhaps, to tell the truth, in spite 



* Spaeing means fortune telling, and the good people are so called by the High- 
landers, who think it unlucky to speak of them as fairies. 
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of her wisdom, she was not sorry to try the old custom 
again. 

" Now," continued Hallowe'en, leaning forward and 
speaking low, " do you not see the two drawing their 
chairs closer over the fire, and pushing the scattered 
peats together to afford a better light ? Jeannie leans 
her stick against the wall, and flings back one side of 
her dark cloak, lest it should interfere with her move- 
ments, while Elspeth, her elbows on her knees, grasps 
with a steady hand a tumbler half full of water. 
Jeannie looks at the egg, holding it between her and 
the fire, and mutters to herself, while a sudden gleam 
from the smouldering turf flings a redder light, arid 
blacker shadows, round the kitchen ; then she gently 
makes a hole in one side of the shell, large enough to 
let the white drop through, and a smaller one on the 
upper side so as to blow into it should the process 
not go on quickly enough. Holding the egg over the 
tumbler, the white begins to trickle and take fantastic 
forms as it drops into the water ; and the crone scans 
it anxiously as it falls. 

" * Give me the glass, and you put some fir tops on 
the fire ; I must have more light^ 
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" Elspeth does as she is bid, and as the cones blaze 
up, the h'ght falls across the eyes of the sleeping boy, 
and he turns and sighs restlessly. 

** ' Hear you that ! The bairn in his dreams knows 
his fortune is being spaed ! See ! it is as it should 
be : you'll not keep Donald Maitland's son at home 
like a douce body ; what do you think is there ? ' 
exclaimed Jeannie, pointing to the glass with a trium- 
phant smile. 

" * Indeed, you had better tell me yourself, for I 
v/as never a good hand at reading writing of that 
sort/ 

" * Just this then, blind woman that you are. The 
laddie will be a traveller in some shape or other; 
do you not see a great bare plain, and two camels 
crossing it, and a figure that walks beside them } 
What is that but the sign of journeying? But we'll 
try again. See, I'll turn the glass once round against 
the sun. What's this coming? It^s a plain, yet 
it moves ; no, it's the sea, Elspeth, the sea, and a big 
ship upon it, and a fortune twice told is a fortune, 
that^s sure. Mark my words, Elspeth,' cries Jeannie, 
rising and striking her stick on the floor, while the 
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other seeks to make out in the water all that she has 
heard. 'Mark my words, Hughie Maitland will 
wander many a mile before he dies, and it will be an 
evil day for both of you if you try to cross his 
fortune/ So saying, and with a sigh of weariness 
that always follows one of her momentary flashes 
of spirit, Jeannie draws her cloak round her and turns 
to leave the dwelling with a muttered good night. 
As the door closes, Elspeth sets the glass on the 
narrow mantelpiece, and resting her head on her 
hands gazes long and sadly into the fire. The cones 
are burnt out, the light dies down to a sullen red 
glare, Hughie is still, and there is not a sound but 
the distant whoop of an owl ; the fire sinks lower 
yet, but still she sits on, perhaps it is only watching 
the hot glow that has brought the tears into her 
eyes. 

"Five years passed away without any special 
event occurring to break the ordinary routine of life 
in the little cottage, as far as the widow's existence 
was concerned; but the children in after life could 
recall three separate occasions that stood out from 
the surrounding monotony with as great a contrast 
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as that of a rocky island lying on a summer 
sea. 

**The first of these events concerned Hugh most, 
though already Mysie, with the precocity of a child 
left in some degree to take care of itself, delighted in 
hearing anything that interested him. Hugh, as a 
matter of course, had been sent to the school as soon 
as he was able to walk the long road by which he 
reached the tiny group of houses clustered near the 
kirk and manse of Shian. 

" To the boy fresh from the free life on the moor 
even the few hours spent in school were intolerably 
wearisome and oppressive, and all the more so since 
the dull and dogmatic ways of the teacher failed to 
awake any interest in his mind, while he could not" 
but compare them distastefully with the lessons taught 
him long ago by his grand-uncle, who though a 
sufficiently absolute instructor, knew how to rouse 
and to keep alive his pupil's attention. 

"It required but little temptation, therefore, to 
render Hugh somewhat unsteady during school hours, 
so that he was soon marked as a mischievous boy, 
and, as often happens in such cases, sometimes 
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suffered for the sins of others in addition to his own. 
One day, his mind being at home with an expected 
brood of chickens instead of present at his sums, he 
got into more than usual disgrace and was ' kept in ' 
accordingly, which punishment drove him to exas- 
peration and the consequent desire for revenge ; for, 
thought he, the chickens will all be out, and Mysie 
will get the first feeding of them, and I told her Fd 
see to them myself. So he set his wits to work and 
bethought him that if he could distract the master's 
attention for a while he might make his escape. 

" The Dominie, who was slow, and moreover short- 
sighted, was engaged in sorting the books on some 
open shelves, where his repeated efforts failed to keep 
order. Softly Hugh stole to the opposite door — the 
door of the Dominie's kitchen ; his quick eye had 
spied on a shelf, just inside, some oatcake and a jug. 
Perhaps the midday supply of milk might be in it ! 
Anxiously he reached out his hand and took it 
down, glancing in the direction of the teacher the 
while, in mortal fear lest he should turn.. He was 
right, the jug was full of milk ; it was lucky he had 
not spilt it, for the shelf was barely within his reach. 
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Now for some «trlng : what luck again, — ^he had an 
old and many knotted piece in his pocket; in an 
Instant It wa« round the handle^ the jug was in its 
pkcci and Hugh seated again on his bench. Horrible 
discover/ 1 the string is not long enough I He moves 
from his place to catch it but is interrupted; 
'Maltland; If you don't sit still and make haste 
with that sum, you shall have another to do/ 

''Hugh bends his head, his eyes sidelong on the 
dangling string ; the master turns back to the books, 
and pauses to read a passage in one of them. Hugh 
feels in his other pocket, and discovers a scrap more 
of thin twine, but it will do. He ties it to the other- 
he Is deft at knots — and slides back along the bench^ 
holding the extreme point of the line in his hand. 
The Dominie casts a glance at him, but sees naught 
amiss, when a sudden crash from the kitchen breaks 
upon his ear, and with an exclamation he hastens 
there, encountering his sister, horrified and angry» 
and missing the hurried exit of Hugh and the handle 
of the jug, which he has whipped up into his pocket 
with the string. 

''It must be confessed that Hugh did not feel 
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altogether easy as he took his way down the hill 
on the following morning, but he was not the boy 
to shrink from punishment, though, perhaps, in this 
case, he felt somewhat more dismal about it, since, 
after all, his trick had been rendered unavailing, for 
the chickens had not chipped their shells ! 

" The moment he entered the school he saw that 
he had been discovered, and a suppressed laugh went 
round among those who had gathered some idea of 
his performance. Called up before the assemblage, 
he was asked with grim severity whether he had 
broken the jug the previous day, and how he had 
done it ; his disappearance, along with the unaccount- 
able absence of the handle, having roused a train of 
ideas in the slow mind of the Dominie, clearly indi- 
cating him as the culprit A little shamefacedly, but 
distinctly, Hugh told his story, and was forthwith 
solemnly rebuked, not only for his crime, but for 
boasting of it, the master not being clear-sighted on 
such matters, Nothing daunted, the boy looked up 
and spoke loudly, ' I'm not making a boast ; I was a 
fule to play such a trick, but 111 not tell a lie about 
it' Hughie's hands stung sorely after his punishment 
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had been administered, but he walked back to his 
seat without flinching, and when he had to endure the 
far more terrible anger of his aunt, who was loth to 
replace the jug, it was a comfort to him, and to her, 
though he did not know it, that he had not escaped 
his troubles by denying his fault, though he knew 
well enough the Dominie could not have completely 
brought it home to him. 

" The next notable day was one of a different kind, 
when Mysie first tasted the pleasure of earning some- 
thing for herself Elspeth found times harder since 
her husband died, and was glad to turn to field work 
occasionally, the pay representing to her some need- 
ful article for the bairns. The bairns themselves on 
these occasions had to go with her, as neither was fit 
to be left in charge at home. So on a certain morn- 
ing the three left the cottage, Elspeth putting the key 
in her pocket, and taking in her hand a basket 
with their food. The hens had been fed first, you 
may be sure, and the cow milked, early though it 
was ; and ere the evening milking hour, Hugh, at 
least, would be home to see to the wants of the dumb 
members of the family. In the meantime, rejoicing 
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in the freedom of a holiday, he declared he would 
earn as much as any man in the field ; and thus they 
betook themselves to one of the Strath farms where 
the potatoes were being gathered in. The day was 
sunny, and Elspeth laid her basket in the shade of a 
wall, bidding Mysie remain by it. There the child 
played till the dinner hour, when, weary with bending 
over the furrows, Elspeth sat down to her meal ; 
Hugh, too, was hot and tired, for the sun was bright, 
and the stooping position had tried him more than he 
had expected, his previous essays at farm work having 
been of a different hind. 

" * It's a hard darg/* he said flinging himself down 
in the narrow shadow of the wall, * I*d sooner be at 
Peter Duff's trade than this.* 

" * I don't doubt you,' answered his aunt, ' but it's 
not every lad that can be a Laird's game-keeper.' 

" ' No, but I've a mind to ask him for all that.' 

" ' Who } Duff, do you mean ? I don't think you'd 
stand much chance with him.' 

" * No ; I mean the Laird himself.' 



• Toil or woric 
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" ' Then, Hugh, you'll do nothing of the kind with 
my free will, for FU not have it said that I and mine 
are always begging from the Laird, for the sake of 
him that's gone.* 

" Hugh was about to reply, but was stopped by the 
call to work, and returned to his place in the line. 
Mysie, now that there was little left in the basket for 
her to guard, followed Elspeth, and plucking her 
gown, asked if she might not work too. Her grand- 
mother smiled, and told her she feared Mr. Buchanan 
would hardly pay a wean like her, but the child took 
this as a permission, and trotting off to where Hugh 
was toiling, proceeded to pick up potatoes with all 
the speed of which she was capable. The farmer, 
watching his labourers, soon spied the new 'hand,' 
and going up to her, asked her whose bairn she was, 
and how old; her answer surprised him, and he 
expressed a wish, as he patted her head, that 
some of his workers of seventeen would work as 
heartily as she of seven. 

"Delighted with his praise, Mysie toiled on, and 
when in the evening the farmer presented her with a 
silver threepence, her pride was unbounded ; nor, as 
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the party trooped homewards in the low light, were 
there wanting kind hands to carry the little damsel 
up the long hill that proved too much for her wearied 
limbs. 

" During the following summer, it became necessary 
for Elspeth to make an expedition to the town, and 
as she walked great part of the way, it involved her 
absence till late. The two children, being by this 
time considered ' wise-like * enough to be left, Elspeth 
advised them to carry their dinners to the hill, and 
spend their time in gathering a few blackberries for 
her, besides feasting themselves. To the hill therefore 
they went, ready to enjoy to the utmost the sunny 
weather, and the delight of being for the nonce their 
own rulers. They had a perception, too, of the beauty 
of the wide moor, and though they could not have put 
their feelings into words, they would sit silent now 
and then, gazing out over the sea of purple blossom 
around them, over the smoke wreaths that hung 
above the town, over the fair valley lying in a golden 
bath of sunlight, and away to the dim blue line of 
liills that bounded the horizon beyond. Then, after a 
while, Mysie would lie down and gaze between the 
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stems of the heather, peering so down endless vistas 
and tangles of pink and lilac bloom, where the golden 
brown caterpillars crept along the roots, and others 
with marvellous green bodies jewelled with pink, 
curled round the delicate shoots above. Later, when 
they had both wearied themselves with play and were 
fain to rest, the soft air almost fanned them to sleep, 
till the strong loud whirr of the rising blackcock 
startled them, and Hugh, springing up to watch the 
birds vanishing on their powerful wings, exclaimed — 

" * It's no use talking, I can never take to the mill 
in yon smoky town ; and if grandmother won't let 
me ask the Laird for a keeper's place, I'll just 'list^ 
as my father and grandfather did before me/ 

" * But, Hughie, what's the good of you're thinking 
of that now ; I heard Jeannie Ringan say you were 
but a bairn yet, you've time enough/ 

" ' Oh yes, but when I see those great birds, or the 
deer with their bright eyes and sharp ears, looking 
so proud while they listen and snuff the wind, ready 
to be off if there's a keeper within a mile of them, I 
think what a fine life it must be going after them, 
and watching all the creatures about the place ; and 
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then again, when I see your grandfather's old uniform 
hanging up and begin thinking of the stories he 
used to tell us, it seems as if nothing would do 
for me but to wear the same tartan myself^ 

"*I wonder,^ said Mysie thoughtfully, 'what was 
the meaning of the rest of Jeannie's saying about 
you.' 

" ' What was it she said ? ' 

" 'It was when you were bedding the cow she turned 
to grandmother and said you were but a bairn, but 
she knew by the look in your face you'd be what she 
said you'd be that Hallowe'en night' 

" * I'll go to Jeannie Ringan myself and ask 
her!' 

" * Oh no, Hughie, don't ; folk say there's a brownie 
in her cottage.' 

" Hugh laughed, ' and who do you think believes 
that, or if there were a brownie what harm could he 
do .^ It will take a good deal more than that to keep 
me from going ; but come away, Mysie, the sun's 
beginning to go down and we mustn't keep the cow 
waiting at the byre.^ So saying he took the child's 
hand, and lifting the basket on his other arm. 
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began to retrace his way. As they passed a small 
plantation Mysie stopped and exclaimed that she 
saw a lame rabbit near the roots of a tree, nor 
would she pass till Hugh had searched for and 
finally captured the tiny creature, with one foot 
sorely damaged in a trap. Stroking and pitying it, 
Mysie wrapped it in her pinafore, and they again 
set out, but had not gone far when they encountered 
a boy named Dan Howlet, seemingly enjoying an 
afternoon's holiday like themselves. Now Dan was 
Elspeth's special aversion, and the children rather 
shared her feeling ; he was about eighteen months 
older than Hugh, but had been sent as a mere 
child to the mill, and had there outgrown his 
strength and his childhood together. Big, rough, 
and noisy, he was the terror of all younger and 
weaker than himself, and in this category (knowing 
as yet no better) he included Hugh Maitland. 

" * What's that in your pinafore, Mysie ? ' he asked, 
planting himself so that they could not pass him on 
the narrow track. 

"'It's a wee rabbit, and its foot's sore, and Fm 
taking it home to get well/ answered Mysie, 
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hurriedly, as though anxious to pay due heed to 
his question and satisfy him by her answer. 

" * Then I think you'd better give it to me instead. 
It's far better to make a stew of it, for what's the 
use of taking it home to get well ? ' said Dan, 
mimicking her frightened voice. 

"Mysie's eyes filled with tears, and she glanced 
at Hugh, whose face was hot. 

" ' It's hers,' he said, decidedly, * and she wants it.' 

**'And I want it too, and I'll have it!' and ruth- 
less Dan extended his hand. 

" Hugh made a spring and planted a blow in his 
face that, taking him by surprise, made him stagger ; 
but the next moment he had recovered himself, and 
the two closed, while poor Mysie subsided on to the 
bank and wept. They had met while Hugh and 
Mysie were descending the hill, consequently the 
advantage of the ground was with the former, who 
was even then, however, at a disadvantage as re- 
garded size, but he more than made up for this 
deficiency by his energy and pluck, and Dan soon 
found that his long arms were no match for the 
firmer muscles of his antagonist ; moreover, like all 
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bullies, he was a coward at heart, and far from 
carrying out the British idea * never to know when 
you're beaten,^ rather caused his own defeat, by 
quaking lest he should be defeated. A last rush 
from Hugh, and Dan collapsed by the side of the 
path, whereupon the victor, advising him for the 
future to mind his own business, gathered up Mysie 
and her rabbit together, and rubbing his own flushed 
and somewhat damaged face with his bonnet, pro- 
ceeded triumphantly homeward. But their troubles 
were not yet over, as they very soon discovered. 

" Peter Duff, the under keeper, of whom mention 
has already been made, a surly and solitary man, was 
returning from a day^s work on a distant part of 
the moor, by the same road as the children, and 
was much surprised to find Dan groaning and half 
crying on the scene of the battle. 

" * Why, what ails you, Dan ; and what are you 
whining about ? * asked he, staring at the rueful 
figure before him. 

" * It's Hugh Maitland licked me,* whimpered Dan. 

" * Licked you, did he ! He must be a stout chap 
for his size, then; and if I were you Fd keep a 
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quiet tongue in my head about it. What were you 
quarrelling about ? ^ 

" ' About a rabbit/ quoth Dan, who did not relish 
the keeper's tone, and saw an opening for getting 
his foe into trouble. 

" 'Eh, what was that ?* asked Duff, his professional 
attention on the alert. 

"*Maitland had got a rabbit, and I told him he 
was poaching and had better put it down, and he 
hit me for it.* 

" ' Indeed ! ' sneered Duff. ' Look you, Dan 
Howlet ; Maitland may have been poaching, but if 
he was you didn't try to stop him. I know you 
pretty well, though you don't think it, and I give 
you fair warning, next time I meet you here TU 
know why you've come. I'll let you off to-day, 
for I should say you*d had enough as it is,' and 
with a contemptuous laugh Duff strode on, and soon 
overtook the two children. 

" * Hallo, Maitland, fighting and poaching both in 
one day ; that's a pretty pass for one of the Laird's 
favourites to conie to ! ' 

"Hugh told his story, indignantly backed by 
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It was quite beyond him to explain to the child — even if 
he had understood it clearly himself — ^that the Pope's share 
in the matter was only to consider the evidence as to such 
or such a person's holiness, and declare to the Church whe- 
ther that person might be truly esteemed a saint or not ; to 
canonise him, as it is called, that is, have his name enrolled 
in the list of those who are to be remembered with thanks- 
giving and held up to imitation : — the little boy had caught 
up what he had heard about the canonisation of one of his 
own family, while the servant had been taught by the good 
Cur^ of Planche that the saints owed their holiness to God, 
and so they were looking at the subject from different points 
of view and did not know how to reconcile their respective 
notions concerning it 

But the valet's simple words had set the child thinking, 
and presently, turning over on his chest and pushing back 
his hair from his face with both hands, he looked up 
and said, ^'What is a, saint exactly y do you think, Am- 
brose ?" 

"A very holy person, who loves the good God very 
dearly and is very dear to Him," answered the youth, readily, 
so readily as to give the child quite a new idea of his know- 
ledge and wisdom. 

" Oh !" said the little boy, in a tone of earnest compre- 
hension ; and then with something like a sigh he added, '' I 
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"Hugh was convinced but not comforted, and 
probably that day would have left a sore feeling^ 
behind it, but for an early visit from Muir, the head 
keeper, who knew his master's ways better than 
Duff did. 

"'Hughie,' said he, 'I'm glad you licked that 
ne'er-do-weel Dan, yesterday; it will make him more 
civil maybe. As to the rabbit, I know you meant no 
harm, but it's as well to be on the safe side in these 
things ; now there's something in my bag for Mysie 
and you.' 

" The something proved to be a pair of young tame 
rabbits to make up for the lost one. Contriving a 
house for them, and seeing to their food, the children 
forgot their woes, and thus with a white stone was 
marked the third memorable day. Mysie's allusions 
to Jeannie Ringan, however, were by no means for- 
gotten, and true to his intention, Hugh took an early 
opportunity to pay her a visit. 

" The old woman at first hardly seemed to observe 
him, but continued to crouch by her hearth, where . 
a small fire was burning, and mutter to herself 
vacantly. 
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"'You want some peat, I think, mother,* said 
Hugh, and stepping round to the back of the cottage, 
he carried in an armful and threw it down; then 
peering into a large iron pot that stood empty by the 
hearthstone, he added, ' You might have some water 
in here too,' and suiting the action to the word, he 
took a broken jug in his hand and speedily fetched 
some from the burn close by. At last the pale 
eyes brightened a little, and the old woman 
spoke. 

" * Who's this that comes so cheerily to care for the 
wants of a poor body like me ?' 

" ' Hugh Maitland, Mother, Elspeth's nephew/ 

" ' Aye, aye, I know you now. And what's brought 
you here, laddie ; you're too young to have come on 
your own errand, so who's sent you V 

" * But I have just come on my own business and 
no other. I want to know what it was you said 
about me one Hallowe'en night.* 

" * Ha ! ha ! the spell^s beginning to work, is it } 
And so soon, too ! Yet Elspeth laughed at the old 
woman's talk ; but we'll see who's right. Well, my 
bonnie bairn, I just read your luck in an egg, and 
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twice over I saw that youM be a traveller, and go to 
the east/ 

" ' That means a soldier, then. Hurrah ! * shouted 
Hugh. 

" ' May be, may be ; but there's other folk go over 
the seas beside soldiers. Yet, if youVe the laddie I 
take you for, youll not bide at home, when there's 
wonders to see and wealth to win out yonder,' replied 
Jeannie, nodding her head in the direction of the 
south. 

"Hugh stood thinking, with his hands in his 
pockets, a wonderful contrast to the shrunken figure 
in front of him. Strongly built, with a ruddy cheek 
and close curling black hair, he looked certainly more 
fitted for a life of adventure than for the quiet ways, 
of home ; while the beldame, scrutinizing him sharply 
through half closed lids, her cloak drawn round her, 
and her bony hands extended to the heat, was as 
like the pictured witches of story as a living creature 
could be. 

"'Mother,' said the boy after a while, 'folks say 
you believe in all sorts of queer things ; do you really 
believe in Hallowe'en ? ' 
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"'You ask fpie that! me, when I've told the for- 
tunes and foreseen the fate of them that were g^ey 
before you were bom ! You should have luck in the 
world, laddie, if a cool tongue would bring it you/ 

*' ' Then you think it's all sure,' said Hugh, in no 
way daunted by the old woman's tone. 

" ' As sure as ill luck pursues you if a hare crosses 
your path in the morning ; or that to part with your 
friend on a bridge parts yx)ur friendship as well. 
When I was a bit lassie, and went to the bam 'to 
winnow three wechts o' naething,' do you think it 
was any figure but Ringan's that passed by me in the 
light of the moon, or do you think when I had 
fathomed the stack three times, that it was anyone 
but he that caught me in his arms on the far side 
o't ? I could tell yoM many a story besides, but what 
boots it, they that believe the old stories, don't need 
to hear more, and as for them that won't believe, the 
good people may see to tibem. Are you content, 
laddie ? ' 

" ' Aye, mother ; Fm content enough to know that 
I'll see what's hcyoaA those hills some time ; and so 
I'll wish you good day/ 
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" ' Good day to you ; tell your grandmother not to 
forget Hallowe'en. And hark ye, Hugh, if you want 
to bum a nut alongside of your own come next 
Hallowe'en night ; call it Mysie Roy's/ 

" ' Havers ! * ejaculated Hugh, laughing and running 
out of the cottage, while Jeannie reached out her arm 
for another peat, muttering to herself, 

" Havers, said he ! My word will come true for all 
that!' 

" Now ' havers ' is a perfectly untranslatable ex 
pression, unless I may render it by the schoolboy 
phrase of bosh ! 

" Five years had passed, as I have said, when that 
rare visitor, a letter, came to Elspeth Macdonald, 
announcing that Mysie's father was on his way home 
with his regiment, and that he hoped soon to obtain 
furlough and be with them. The children hardly 
knew how to pass the time till his arrival, and when 
at last he came, and they had got over the shyness 
that had grown up in his long absence, he appeared 
to them ever3rthing brave and beautiful. Naturally, 
Hugh's dreams of becoming a soldier grew more and 
more vivid, and as he fingered the bright gold stripes 
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on the sergeant's sleeve, or got permission to don the 
crimson sash, it seemed to him that to wear the like 
dress would be the climax of happiness. He had a 
Highlander's quick perception of the advantages of 
appearance, and he marked well the contrast between 
men of Rojr^s own rank in life, with the slouching 
figure and stained clothes of the labourer, and the 
upright carriage and clean white jacket that made Roy, 
even in undress, look, Hugh thought, like a gentle- 
man beside them. The trio then were inseparable, 
and, it must be confessed, if the Dominie was un- 
popular before, he became unbearable when con- 
trasted with this new attraction; till Roy, who knew 
the value of opportunities, declined to speak to 
Hugh if he played truant, and warned him, more- 
over, that the gold stripes were not for those who 
shirked school. Once clear upon this point, and 
a motive for work being now supplied, to school 
Hugh went, and worked with a will, so that from 
being the veriest idler of all, he was soon at the 
top of his class, to the great astonishment of 
the Dominie, and the puzzled dismay of the former 
dux. 
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" Will you have another picture of the family in the 
cottage, on an autumn afternoon ? 

" Something is going forward, for Elspeth is care- 
fully wiping the table, while a certain gravity is on all 
the faces. There is not a speck on the white wood, 
and Elspeth looks up at Roy, who lays his clay pipe 
on the mantelpiece, and going into the inner room 
brings the bayonet, the gun, and belts from the wall. 
He lays them gently on the table, while Hugh draws 
near and Mysie holds her grandmother's dress as 
though she feared there were ghosts about the old 
steel. She meanwhile opens a drawer and brings out 
one or two further relics, which she lays beside the 
rest, then she takes down the plaid, brushes it, and 
sees that no moth has touched its folds ; and if she 
drops a tear or two on it unnoticed by the others, and 
fastens it up again as tenderly as though its dead 
wearer could see her, she will not let the cloud that 
hangs over her own past shadow her face when she 
responds to the sunny glances of the bairns. Mean- 
time, Roy, with a heedful hand, cleans the disused 
weapons, and in answer to Hugh's whispered 
question, 'Wasn't Uncle Angus a great soldier?' 
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replies, ' He was a good one, Hughie, for he did his 
duty.' I think none of us could wish for a nobler 
epitaph than such a sentence as that. 

"Ere Roy left the cottage, he and Elspeth held 
counsel as to the bairns, and decided, though much 
against their wish, that Hugh must go to work at the 
mill, since he was growing a big lad, and needed to 
do something for himself. The necessities of the case 
were explained to him, and seeing them as he did, 
clearly, he submitted with as good a grace as he could 
muster, only stipulating that Roy should bear in mind 
how, in six more years, he would be eighteen, and 
consequently able to enlist. To this the sergeant 
agreed, and having made all needful arrangements, 
Hughie entered on his first experience of real labour. 
He thought his head would turn too, when he found 
himself in the very centre of a great room full of 
wheels, whirling and rattling till nothing but their 
own hideous din was audible. After he had grown 
accustomed to the noise, he came to take a certain 
interest in the deft iron hands that twisted and wove 
the wool so neatly, and was forced to confess, after all, 
that his work was less unpleasant than he had 
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expected. Still the confinement was disagreeable, 
and the monotony tiresome; and often beyond the 
growing web rose the vision of a white tent and a 
group of soldiers at a camp fire, so vividly described 
to him by Roy. Times were growing harder, and 
little Mysie was obliged to contribute her mite to the 
household store, happily not among the terrible 
looms, the sight of which made her cry, but in lighter 
work, suited to har age and powers- Hugh took care 
of her to and from the mill, and found her a cheery 
little companion, so that one day as the two walked 
along, talking eagerly together, Jeannie Ringan, 
gathering fern, muttered as they passed her, ' The 
nut will be Mysie Roy's, Hugh, come Hallowe'en,* 
and this time Hugh did not say * Havers.' 

*'Hallowe^en came round, and there was to be a 
great gathering of the mill hands, to which Hugh 
with difficulty extorted leave to go, and to take 
Mysie for an hour or two. 

" The owner of the works was newly married, and 
in honour of the event allowed the Hallowe^en fes- 
tivities to take place in one of his stores, cleared for 
the night. 
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case. When he had finished acting the story of S. Martin 
he suddenly burst into tears, and flinging himself on the 
ground beside the supposed beggar gave way to such a pas- 
sion of sobs that Ambrose could not think what had come 
to him. 

" What is the matter, sir ?" he asked, kindly. " Don't 
cry so, try and tell me. Have you hurt yourself, or tired 
yourself, or what ?" 

"Oh, no, Ambrose, it is not that," sobbed the child, " but I 
am not the least bit like S. Martin except pretending. When 
I was walking out last Saturday there was a poor beggar, 
fast asleep, lying across the path, and Etienne knocked him 
out of my way with a stick, and I laughed. He was in rags, 
and his feet were all sore, and Etienne said he ought not to 
have put himself where people of gentle birth could see 
him, but if I had been S. Martin I should have given him 
some of my own clothes to cover him up.'' 

" Perhaps you will meet him again some day, and then 
you can try to be like S. Martin to him," suggested Ambrose, 
consolingly. 

" Do you think my mother would be angry if I cut my 
cloak in half? Perhaps I might give it him all, and then if 
I gave him my gold crown-piece as well he might buy him- 
self some other things. Did S. Martin give a crown-piece 
to his beggar ?" 
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English alike. From the ceiling was hung a stout 
rod, on one end of which was fastened an apple, and 
on the other a lighted candle, and he that wished to 
play had his hands tied, and endeavoured to catch 
the apple with his teeth, as the rod was spun round 
and round A ring of players was soon formed, and 
great was the fun as one after another, failing to 
catch the apple and not springing back quickly 
enough, received a blow from the other end of the 
rod with its flaring candle. At last, Hugh succeeded 
in getting hold of the apple, and in his satisfaction at 
his success, forgot the nationality of the game. To 
this succeeded trials of fortune of every sort, some 
going outside sowed imaginary hemp seed, and looked 
behind them to see the apparition of their lover ; 
some pulled up ' kails ' from their gardens, and by the 
colour and taste of the heart, guessed the complexion 
and temper of their future partner in life ; some hung 
up a wet sleeve before the fire, expecting a similar 
vision to come and turn it; then others, provided 
with bags of nuts, placed them by twos in the 
embers, and watched earnestly to see how they 
should behave. One girl, tired of burning nuts on 
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her own account, since the one she named invariably 
flew out of the fire, turned to the two children, who 
were looking on, and offered them some out of her 
bag. 

'* ' You two bairns are aye together,* she said ; 
'burn some nuts for yourselves, and see how you 
fare/ 

" Mysie was delighted ; she thought it would be 
a fine thing to have the ceremony tried for her, and 
pressed forward, but Hugh looked half vexed, the 
more so that the girl laughed at his discomposure. 
However, Mysie had chosen her nuts and placed 
them judiciously, holding Hugh's hand to steady 
herself the while ; and as she watched them burning 
safely and gradually, her own face glowed with her 

childish pleasure. 

"'See, Hughie, see,* she cried, 'the)r're burning 
finely ; the)^re red hot and neither of them burst ; 
see, they've burnt right out and never moved, so 
rU be your wife when we're grown big, and you'll 
just take care of me all the time ! ' 

"There was a merry laugh at Mysie's expense, 
that made Hugh draw her back sharply ; but though 
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he pushed his way through the throng to the other 
end of the room, he never forgot the scene; the 
dancing firelight, the lasses of all ages crowding 
together, some kneeling to place their nuts, some 
standing up to see over the heads, the red glow 
falling on their bright cotton dresses, little tartan 
shawls, and coils of yellow hair, and in the centre 
of the group Mysie*s laughing face as she saw the 
happy augury that Hugh would 'just take care of 
her all the time/ 

" We must let another five years slip by in fancy 
before we look at the bairns again ; hardly bairns 
now, for Hugh is a tall lad, past seventeen, and 
Mysie a well-grown girl of fifteen, able to do a 
good day's work at the mill, but, thanks to her 
grandmother, able also to do a better in her own 
house. No one can make better scones or milk a 
cow more deftly than she ; and when Hugh some- 
times jokingly reminds her of her intentions regarding 
him, he is wont to add that he thinks he might do 
worse than take her at her word, while she retorts 
that he had better see first if she hasn't changed 
her mind. There are no signs of the change. 
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He keq)8 on calling children to Him now He is in Heaven, 
at least I have heard our Cur^ say so." 

'* Do you think He will be pleased if I promise Him to 
be like S. Martin when I grow up V' 

** I think it would please Him better, sir, if you began to 
be a saint to-day." 

'^ Oh, but that is not possible," said the little boy, with 
full conviction. *' On the contrary, I have just been very 
naughty." 

Ambrose was silent, and the child who did not like these 
frequent silences, pulled his shirt-sleeve to make him 
speak. 

'' I shall not think it rude if you say I was naughty, Am- 
brose," he said. 

'^ Oh, no, sir, I understand, but I was thinking of a saying 
in my village, ' The bad past need not swallow the good 
future.' If you begin by being sorry for having displeased 
the good God, why that is how the saints began, there is 
no better way than that." 

'' But, Ambrose, used iih.t saints to be naughty then, before 
they were made saints ?" 

'^ Some of them used, I think," said Ambrose, hesitatingly, 
as if he feared to speak irreverently of the blessed ones. *' I 
have heard our Cur^ tell of some who even led wicked lives 
before they knew better. And besides, they did not get 
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them is the proudest possible career. He had only, 
with what patience he could, to get through a few 
weeks more of work, and then he would lay aside 
his labourer's dress, he thought, unwitting what 
changes were in store. The owner of the mill had 
brought down from England some new machinery 
and was anxious to have it tried, though it seemed 
that some of it had been slightly damaged in the 
Journey ; it was but a slight strain however, and no 
one thought that any harm could come of a trial, so 
all was prepared, and Maitland, as an experienced 
hand, was called to assist. Everything at first went 
well, but just when the overseers were congratulating 
themselves on the success of their experiment there 
was a slight check, a strain, a crash, and two or 
three of the workmen were lying maimed and sense- 
less amid the wreck of the new looms. 

"Maitland appeared to be comparatively little 
hurt, though Mysie's face blanched when she saw 
him sitting outside, his head bound up in a hand- 
kerchief ; although he made light of her fears, and 
declared that a broken skull was easily mended. 

" That indeed was cured as speedily as he expected^ 
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but Hugh soon discovered that a terrible misfortune 
had overtaken him, for the sight of one eye was 
almost gone, and his dreams of soldiering were at an 
end for ever. With them seemed to end his whole 
interest in life, and while still unable to return to 
work he would sit the whole day at the fireside, 
moody and silent, and scarcely rouse himself to 
attend to the expressions of sympathy or offers of 
assistance that reached him from many who pitied 
his disappointment. In vain Elspeth reasoned and 
rebuked by turns ; in vain Mysie, abandoning her coy 
ways, hung about his chair till her grandmother 
sharply bade her attend to her duties; nothing 
stirred or interested him. At last Elspeth wrote 
to Roy, begging him to come if possible, and as she 
sternly said, ' bring the laddie to his senses.' Happily 
he was able to comply, and the sound of his resolute 
footsteps ringing on the pathway brought the first 
gleam of hope to Mysie's tear-dimmed face, and 
the first sign of shrinking nervous consciousness to 
Hugh's. The sergeant's salutation had the effect of 
a mental shower bath, for he told the boy he had 
expected him to behave like a man, not like a 
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• bairn that sulks when it does not attain its desires ; 
and after a little more of such treatment, shame and 
his natural energy combined awoke him from his 
apathy. What he was to do was the great question, 
for the mill did not promise much advancement, and 
he could hardly bear to think of returning to it. 
One evening as they sat talking he said with a 
sigh, ' How about Jeannie's prophecy now, grand- 
mother ? I doubt I shall never travel.' 

"*I'm not so sure of that, Hugh,' answered 
Roy. 

" ' How so ! ' exclaimed the others in a breath. 

"Well, I have been thinking of what I believe 
would be best for you, only I was afraid to speak of 
it till I had made sure ; but now I have heard from 
my friends, and I think it's the best thing you could 
do. What say you to emigrating ? ' 

"'Well,* said Hugh, 'that is extraordinary; I 
remember old Jeannie telling me there were more 
ways than one of going over the seas. I wish all 
her words may come as true,' and he glanced at 
Mysie, who was looking very grave over this new 
proposition. 
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" ' Never mind Jeannie ; can't you give one a better 
answer than that, laddie/ said Roy, impatiently. 

"*Yes, I think it's a very good plan, if I see 
my way at all,* replied Hugh, to whom the mere 
idea of action seemed to bring fresh courage; 
and for the next hour he and Roy were anxiously 
discussing the scheme — how the mill-owner, re- 
gretting the accident, would assist with the passage- 
money; how Roy knew of a little colony of 
Highlanders in Canada, among whom were kith and 
kin of his own ; how the out-door work would be 
exactly to Hugh's taste ; and how, last but not least, 
an emigrant ship was to sail from Glasgow, where his 
regiment was, in six weeks from that time. 

"The boy's mind was speedily made up; it 
remained for Elspeth and Mysie, woman-like, to 
reconcile themselves to a departure so different to 
the one they had imagined. To the old soldier's wife 
it was nothing — ^nay, it was natural to see the laddie 
go away, as her husband had done, to a life of daring 
and glory; but to leave his country in this new 
fashion was, to her, dreadful, ' seeming,' she said, ' as 
though he'd done something he was ashamed oV 
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She was too wise a woman, however, to breathe her 
dislike, except to Roy ; and the resources of the little 
household were strained to provide the traveller with 
a decent outfit. The laird, very old now and feeble, 
sent a contribution that materially helped ; and the 
time drew near when he must set off for Glasgow. 

"And now Hallowe'en comes round again, and 
Hugh asks Mysie if she is not going to try her 
fortune, since his has come so true. She, half-shy, 
half-pleased, thinks she will ; and he persuades her 
to go and dip her handkerchief in the burn by the 
cottage where Jeannie Ringan once dwelt, now fallen 
into decay, for the old spae-wife has been long dead. 

" ' It*s true, Mysie, the burn should be where three 
lairds' lands meet, but you wouldn't find such a place 
hereabouts, so maybe the gudefolk will let that one 
do as well since it's the march* between two farms.' 

" ' Maybe they will, Hugh ; well I think I'll go, 
but not very late though, for I don't care about 
crossing the moor, and there might be some of 
Jeannie's Brownies about the place.* 

• March — Boundary. 
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" Hallowe'en was a clear moonlight night, and Mysie 
was too absorbed in her own reflections to perceive 
that Hugh was missing. Timidly, for she was not free 
from superstition, she stole out, carrying an apron under 
her arm and holding a plaid closely about her head 
and face. The heather was glistening dewily in the 
moonlight^ and the damsel, if she saw a fern shake^ 
would pause and look round with an unwonted tim- 
orousness of which she felt slightly ashamed. No 
Brownie or other supernatural being appeared, how- 
ever, and she moved on more quickly, and was in the 
act of stepping on to an old road that crossed the 
moor, when her quick ear caught the sound of a small 
stone rolling down the bank further on ; again she 
stopped and looked down the track, but saw nothing 
stirring among the white pebbles that covered if; 
suddenly from between the shadows of the heather a 
dark object emerged, and Mysie's heart beat loud as 
she watched it creep stealthily down, but the moment 
it moved into the moonlight her fears took a fresh 
form, for she perceived that the dreaded Brownie 
was neither more nor less than a fox setting out 
on his night's foray. Trembling now for her chickens^ 
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Mysie energetically threw stones in his direction, the 
clatter of which sent him speeding over the brow of 
the moor, while she hastened on, her previous terrors 
quite lost in her anxiety for her cherished poultry. 
" Having reached at length the tiny bum whose 
tinkling sound made a musical chorus in the 
stillness, as it pattered over a stone or whispered 
among the grasses, Mysie knelt down and slowly 
dipped one end of her apron in the water. The 
old cottage was just behind her, the roof half 
fallen in, and the door hanging by one hinge ; below 
the moss-grown rafters that remained were pits of 
black shadow, and a solitary pane left in the little 
window shone a bright patch of light in the moon 
rays. A plant of sweet gale grew where the garden 
had been, and a straggling wild tansy reared yellow 
blooms close by, while behind the cottage a tall 
birch waved its long branches in every wind that 
blew ; it was a haunt for ghosts to dwell in, and so 
Mysie thought as she waited, kneeling on one knee, 
and glancing over her shoulder at the half open door, 
while her white apron moved gently on the current 
of the bum, but the ghost was a very substantial 
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one that stepped out from the doorway, and taking 
the apron out of her hand exclaimed laughingly, 
' You needn't look so scared lassie, you'll see nothing 
worse than me to-night, and now youVe tried your 
luck and got your answer, and you owe a kiss to 
whoever appears to you on Hallowe'en/ Mysie was 
not loth to comply, and as the two walked home- 
wards, Hugh indulged in some castle building for 
the future, to which she listened with a willing ear. 
Elspeth indeed said the bairn was not old enough 
to know what she was talking about, but as Hugh 
reminded her that he must speak now or never, it 
was ultimately agreed that when he had made his 
fortune, a thing none of them seemed to doubt, 
Mysie, if she were still of the same way of thinking, 
should follow him to Canada. The day came when 
the travellers set forth for Glasgow, and as Elspeth 
locked the door of the cottage behind her she felt 
indistinctly that another turning point had come 
in their lives. 

"It was long since she had been in any large town, and 
the noise and bustle confused her, so that she loitered 
to gaze in bewildered surprise at the crowded streets, 
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while the passers-by stared in their turn with curiosity 
at the little group ; Elspeth, clad in her old-fashioned 
blue cloak and broad-frilled cap, leaning on Mysie's 
arm, while she, though somewhat more modern in 
her dress, equally betrayed her country habits by the 
puzzled expression in her face as she turned to 
Hugh to remark on some new wonder. It was 
fortunate that Roy was at hand to pilot them through 
the streets and establish them in one of those quiet 
waterside inns that were still to be found, looking 
out upon the Clyde and the tall masts that crowded 
the yet limpid stream. Here, gazing at the shipping, 
old Elspeth seemed to awake as from a dream, and 
began to recall the brief journeys she had made 
before her husband left his regiment to settle in 
Glenshian. Mysie listened to the oft-told tale with 
a new interest now that the great vessels were before 
her eyes; but Hugh, still sore at heart when he 
thought of his blasted aspirations, turned abruptly 
away, and sauntered out to enquire how far down 
the river lay the great ship that was to bear him 
to the unknown land. 

"Two more days saw him safely ensconced on 
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board and taking sad farewell of the three friends 
who filled his little world. 

" That deck was a piteous sight for an hour ere 
the last bell hurried all visitors into the boats that 
rocked below the gangways. There were crowded 
young and old, alike too feeble to be left behind; 
some few going out to join the friends already gone ; 
others, like Maitland, going to make a home for 
those who now struggled to say farewell ; whole 
families, some of whom had never before been beyond 
the rocky boundaries of their own glen, and who 
now clung together in their woe ; and solitary pas- 
sengers leaving the old country because she held no 
tie to bind them to her. Here and there among 
these groups might be seen a bunch of heather, or 
a plant cherished in a flower-pot, that the emigrants 
bore with them to keep green in the new land the 
memory of home. But the bell rings, and down the 
dark ship's side there begins to move an un- 
willing stream of departing friends, whose sad faces 
yet look up to the deck they have left. Boat-load 
after boat-load pushes off from the side to await at a 
little distance the first movement of the vessel ; the 
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passengers crowd every available foothold to take 
their last look of the boats, and then the huge mass 
begins to tremble and throb, the paddle moves, and 
with a wild cheer, responded to by the lookers-on, 
the great ship passes statelily out into the river, 
and steams away upon her path, many an aged 
man gazing after her and all she bore, with stream- 
ing eyes and grey uncovered locks tossing in the 
wind. 

" Roy saw Elspeth and his daughter off on their 
return journey that afternoon, for their money was 
nearly gone, and they could not stay to indulge their 
grief; but Elspeth wept feebly in her corner of the rail- 
way carriage, and murmured to herself that she at least 
would never see her boy again. Weary and sorrowful, 
they left the coach that had brought them to their 
native glen, and prepared to climb the ascent to 
their cottage. Then, indeed, Mysie began to realise 
their loss, as her grandmother leaned heavily upon 
her arm, and sighed to find the hill so long. Every 
step of the way was associated with Hugh and 
brought fresh tears to the girl's eyes, but she had 
to turn from her own thoughts to the household 
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needs ; for, as they entered their home, cold with 
the chill of disuse, Elspeth sank upon her bed, so 
worn with mental and bodily fatigue that Mysie 
was almost too terrified to think of what could be 
done. A bright fire and. a cup of tea revived her 
after a while, and next day she resumed, though 
somewhat drearily, her ordinary mode of life; but 
Mysie wrote to her father ere long that her journey 
and the parting with Hugh had certainly been too 
much for Elspeth's powers, for from that time she 
never recovered her old energy and spirits. They 
flashed out brightly the day that the wanderer's first 
letter came, full of happy anticipations and wondering 
descriptions of all that he had seen ; and though the 
teniporary light died out again, Elspeth was certainly 
less dull after this new bond had appeared between 
her and her boy, making his existence seem the 
more real as she smoothed with her withered hand 
the well-read sheet that lay always beside her within 
the cover of her Bible. 

" This first epistle was followed by many more : 
some recounting the troubles that had beset the 
strangers on their first arrival, others filled with 
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anecdotes and fun ; but all rejoicing that the writer 
had gone to so prosperous a land. We will take a 
look at him on a Hallowe'en night a year after he 
had gone out. He is encamped in the heart of an 
immense forest, he and a few others, active fellows 
like himself, who have 'blazed' their way through 
the forests, and are now going to mark out a fresh 
track in another direction, so that those who follow 
them shall find the 'clearing' begun. They are 
pioneers, in fact, and have plunged into the dark 
recesses of the woods, tracked their way through 
tangled undergrowth, struggled with the difficulties 
of all kinds that attend on such a life: sometimes 
almost losing themselves as they went further and 
further into that unexplored wilderness of trees, but 
never losing heart, and always by patient labour 
gaining more and more ground, letting in more and 
more sunlight as the huge trunks fell before their 
ringing axes. To-day they have had hard work, 
and, supper over, they are resting round the fire for 
awhile before they go to sleep in the small white 
tents that, with a rude hut of branches, form their 
camp. Some of them are from the same neighbour- 
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hood, and fall to talking of those they have left 
behind; while they recall the old times, and even 
start a song or two in memory of them, but Hugh 
lying silently by the fire, hopes and believes that 
Mysie is thinking of him, and wonders if the yeat 
that has gone has made much change in her. One 
bronzed worker at last suggests that they should try 
to burn some nuts that they had gathered that day 
during their work ; he produces a handful, and though 
they are so damp with the heavy dew that they will 
only smoke, they help to pass the time for awhile, 
till it begins to grow dark. Then, joining hands 
round the remains of the fire, there rises a hearty 
chorus that makes the air ring again, a chorus that 
has resounded all over the world, for there is never a 
gathering of Scottish wanderers without, at such times 
as Hallowe'en, some attempt to recall the home-like 
strains of ' Auld Lang Syne.' What is Mysie doing 
meantime ? For her, Hallowe'en has been a gloomy 
day. Her grandmother's health is failing more and 
more, and the girl feels as though the brightness and 
strength had gone out of her life with Hugh's de- 
parture, so, as she too sits over the fire, there are tears 
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on her face, and she has hardly courage to burn the 
nuts, which ceremony, nevertheless, she would not for 
worlds omit. There is something wrong with the fire 
to-night however, the peats are not so wfeU dried as 
when her cousin used to see to them, and they give 
out a dull, smoky heat Perhaps that is the reason 
that the nuts won't bum, perhaps Mysie has not 
taken the same care to prepare a glowing bed of 
ashes for them. Whatever the cause, burn they will 
not, and one bursts with a loud crack, and leaps away 
into the corner, seeing which, poor Mysie with a deep 
sob, rises to go about her work, saying to herself, ' I 
just thought that : Hugh's too far away to care about 
me now, and it would be better for me to forget ihim.' 
Easier said than done, though, as she found when she 
tried to carry out her prudent resolve. Other troubles 
were at hand besides imaginary ones, for the old 
Laird died, and as he had never married, the estate 
passed to a distant relation, who, born and bred in 
England, cared nothing for it, and speedily made 
arrangements for its disposal. It was bought by an 
English merchant, named Carpe ; and great was the 
dismay of the inhabitants, when they found that his 
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first proceeding was to dismiss the whole of the 
keepers and others employed about the place, and 
bring down in their stead Englishmen like himself, 
who understood nothing of the ways or customs of 
the people, and could neither appreciate their sim- 
plicity nor be tolerant of their pride. In pursuance 
of their schemes for improvement, such pensioners 
as Elspeth got instant notice to quit ; but the shock 
of the Laird's death and the idea of leaving her own 
cottage were too much for the sensitive old woman, 
and she too died, glad that she should escape, as she 
told Mysie, the troubles that were coming. The poor 
girl, gathering together her few treasures, and what- 
ever she could carry of her grandmother's, set off to 
join her father as a preliminary to going out to service, 
the only possibility left in store for her. Life seemed 
hard indeed when she turned her back upon the old 
home, and harder still when she had to give the 
keeping of the precious household relics into strange 
hands, though she knew they would be well cared fon 
Perhaps it was the bitterness of parting with them 
that stirred Mysie to utter what was construed and 
repeated as a threat by the new-comers. She was 
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reluctantly carrying her grandfather's gun and plaid 
to the manse, when she encountered the English 
bailiff, whose rough and tyrannical ways had earned 
him the detestation of the countryside. Standing 
before her, with his hands in his pockets, he asked 
if the women usually carried weapons in these out- 
landish parts? Something in his sneering tone set 
Mysie's Highland blood boiling in her veins, and 
with a fire in her eyes that daunted the man in spite 
of himself, she replied with scorn equal to his own, 
* Of course, and some of our lads will maybe teach 
you our old saying, "that the Scots wear short 
patience and long daggers ! " * 

We need not follow her through her experiences 
as a servant, experiences that taught her at least 
longer patience than when she met the bailiff on the 
hill; but though her cheek was paler and her gait 
less proud than in the old days, she was more 
hopeful and helpful now than in the comparatively 
untried life in Glenshian. Years sped on, and Hugh 
was settled at last and in a fair way to fortune, as 
he told her when he wrote begging her to come out 
to him. Remembering the possible changes that 
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time might have brought about, and fearful of seem- 
ing to tie his cousin to a promise made when she 
was a mere child, his letter was more coldly worded 
than it might have been. Mysie, in whose memory 
the Hallowe'en nuts yet rankled, was quick to see and 
to misunderstand its tone, and hastily concluding that 
the writer no longer loved her, she wrote that she was 
not one to keep him to an engagement he evidently 
wished to break off. Her letter reached him at an 
unfortunate time, when war had suddenly blazed 
fiercely out over the whole country, and Maitland 
shared in the general excitement. Moreover, he had 
received a piteous appeal from an old fellow-passenger^ 
imploring him to help her to find a substitute for her 
only son, who was expected to join a company of 
Scottish volunteers, and whose health was too bad to 
leave his widowed mother any hope that he would sur- 
vive the hardships of service. Bitterly disappointed 
at Mysie's refusal, Hugh eagerly offered himself as 
the substitute, and hastily arranging that the delicate 
boy he so well remembered should take what share 

• 

he could of his own work, he travelled almost day and 
night, till he found himself enrolled in the army of 
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the North. Hard and hot work he had for months 
after, and more than once, as he thought of the 
chances of the next day's fight, he regretted the 
hurried note in which he had informed Mysie of his 
destination. At last, during a lull, when the two- 
sides were gathering their strength for a final tussle,, 
he wrote fully and frankly to Roy, and it was with a 
strange mingling of quiet gladness, and regret for her 
misplaced coldness, that Mysie understood the love 
she had rejected. She still hoped, however, that a 
happier fate might be in store, for with a soldier's 
recklessness, Roy again and again assured her that 
the laddie would come out safe, whatever mess he 
might get into. That seemed somewhat doubtful to 
those on the spot, at least on one especial day, every 
moment of which burnt itself into Hugh's memory. 
How they waited under a fire that would have shaken, 
nay, that did shake most men, how some of their 
own side got unsteady and withdrew, how slowly 
the sun seemed to creep round as still they waited for 
leave to move, how at last someone cried, ' Send the 
Scotchmen at them!'^ and there followed a stir, a hasty 
order, and then, with the gallant shout that has pealed 
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in so many hard-fought battles of 'Scotland for 
ever!* they were let loose, dashed out across the open, 
up a sandy bank, and down the other side, where I ani 
bound to admit, their foes did not wait to receive 
them. Hugh's blood was up, and he thought it would 
never flow calmly again, as, at last, he turned at the 
repeated sound of the rally, and found leisure to dis- 
cover that his left arm was shot through. Soon after- 
wards, he was despatched home again, somewhat 
worn and weary, but not likely to be ultimately the 
worse for his mad expedition. As he drew near the 
farm where he was overseer, and that he hoped in 
time to call his own, he caught sight of a figure 
flitting into the house that was not one of the family. 
Wondering who might be the guest, he walked on, 
and into the great kitchen, where, not a soul being 
visible, he flung himself on a bench and called for his 
friends, adding as he heard an approaching step, 
* Bring me a glass of milk, Mrs. Mclntyre, for Tm as 
thirsty as a fish.' He was surprised that no answer 
was returned, but was too tired to move, for the day 
was sultry, and he had walked many miles ; so he sat 
still, looking out at the open door, where the cows 
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were lying lazily under the scarlet maples, and the 
bees hummed among the flowers. Over his shoulder 
a hand somewhat tremblingly held a glass of milk, 
which he took, but glanced up to see why his old 
friend was so chary of her welcome. Instead of her 
wrinkled face he saw one, fair and young, and just 
now as crimson as the rose in her dress. Hugh 
sprang up, and put down the milk untasted, while he 
stared in utter astonishment at the vision before him, 
like, and yet unlike to one that often haunted his 
dreams. At last the girl looked up, almost with 
tears in her eyes, although his speechless surprise 
brought a smile to her lips. 'Don^t you know me, 
Hugh } * said she. 

"'Know you! Why, Mysie Roy, what good for- 
tune brought you here } * exclaimed he, grasping her 
hands. 

" * Well, Hugh, my father sent me, and bid me say 
that it was the only answer your letter needed.' 

" ' The best of all, since you were willing to come. 
Why, Mysie, I thought my life would be such a weary 
burden when I returned here, that I have almost felt 
sorry it has been spared to me; but I have found 
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that waiting for me which has made it the most 
precious possession a man could have I ' 

" * Father gave me another message for you/ added 
Mysie, very low, *he bid me say, he thought when 
you had gone fighting in a war that didn't concern 
your country, it was time I should come to take care 
ofyou, instead of our old bargain/ 

"* We'll take care of each other, dear,' laughed 
Hugh, turning to receive the greetings of the house- 
hold, who had waited, they all thought, long enough 
before welcoming him back. 

"And there ends my tale," said Hallowe'en, 
smiling brightly at the guests. " They did take care 
of each other in good earnest, and when Roy had 
served his time, he came out to live with them, bring- 
ing with him some plants of heather from Strathshian, 
that flourished in the new soil, and Hugh Maitland's 
is but one of many homes where the rich accents of 
the mountain tongue, the purple blossoms in the 
garden, and the cherished relics on the wall, such as 
Angus Macdonald's uniform, which Mysie had carried 
with her, bear touching testimony to the strong love 
of the old country that lingers in the heart of the 
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Highland emigrant. Nor are old customs allowed to 
die out, and could you look in there when my day 
comes round, you might see Roy, now a white-haired 
but hale old man, teaching Mysie's children how to 
bum nuts in honour of Hallowe'en." 

**Well done, mother, well told!" exclaimed the 
guests ; while Christmas, looking with kindly glance 
at the old dame, rose up, and glass in hand, begged 
the company to drink her health ; " for," said he, " she 
has a loving heart, a faithful memory, and a kindly 
tongue, and three better gifts no one can possess. 
Our attendant fairies may pour their dew upon her 
head, but it can only make brighter the light that is 
already in her eyes.*' 

" I thank you all, my friends," said Hallowe'en, 
with a soft mist in those same eyes, "but," continued 
she, deftly putting on her cap again, "as to what 
Christmas yonder says about my tongue, I consider 
it's not so polite as might have been expected of him, 
for, let me tell him, his tongue's but a feckless one 
compared to my ain." 

The relapse into Scotch excited a laugh, as usual, 
whereupon, Christmas remarked, that it was nearly 
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time for them to disperse, unless anyone else had any- 
thing to say. Midsummer and Mayday both declared 
they had not ; " for," said the latter, " our customs are 
much the same as yours, mother; we all have our 
fires, as we said before, and most of your charms were 
tried in our honour too. To be sure, I have my 
Maypoles and my Jack-in-the-green, but I do not 
think anything has come of them worth the telling." 

"I," said a melancholy voice, "can contribute 
nothing either, unless it be the discovery of a piece of 
music." 

" How was that, April ; you may tell us that 
before we go, only do try and speak more cheerfully." 

"How can I be cheerful?" asked April, in a yet 
more dismal tone, and with a shake of his head, that 
made the silver fishes on his collar rattle again ; 
"would you be cheerful, do you think, if you found 
the sole end of your existence was to be made a fool } 
I assure you, the thought weighs upon me so heavily, 
that I wish I knew how I could make an end of 
myself." 

"And be written down fool with good reason/" 
remarked Swithin. 
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** True, that thought assists me to bear my fate, 
since, if I must be a fool, *tis better to be a living than 
a dead one. But about this music ; a little girl 
named Lucy Paterson was the means of its dis- 
covery ; she was a child of a positive turn of mind, 
and so dreadfully correct in all that she said or did, 
that people quite longed to find her out in some mis- 
take. This was especially the wish of her cousin 
Ella Browne, who, though much older, had suffered 
once or twice from Miss Lucy's criticisms, and was 
very anxious to punish her for them. It seemed an 
easy thing to do, for Lucy's one failing was her utter 
incapacity for seeing a joke, so Ella counted on 
making her an easy victim. Accordingly, when the 
first of April came round, Ella went to the school- 
room where Lucy was reading, and pretended to 
search anxiously for a piece of music. 

" ' How tiresome,* she said at last, * I can't find that 
song anywhere. Lucy, you're not very busy, couldn't 
you run to Grey's, the music shop, and get me a 
copy.' 

" ' Why can't you go yourself.^ ' asked Lucy. 

" ' Oh, I have such a lot of things to do this morn- 
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ing, and it would be such a saving of my time if you 
would go/ 

"'Very well/ said Lucy, 'what is the song you 
want ? * 

" ' Well, I don't know who it's by, but I want " T/te 
Tune the Old Cow died of I* ' replied Ella, bending over 
the music to hide the laugh she could not altogether 
suppress. 

" * What an extraordinary name, I never heard the 
song/ 

" ' I daresay not, but you know you haven't heard 
quite everything, Lucy. Now, do go, there's a good 

girl.' 

" Off went Lucy, and, laughing heartily, Ella sat 

down to wait her return. What was her surprise 

when she came back with the message, ' Grey hasn't 

got it, Ella, but he'll order it to-night, and you 

shall have it as soon as possible.' Saying this, 

Lucy resumed her book, leaving her cousin quite 

at a loss to know whether she had penetrated the 

trick, or whether she was not in fact having a joke 

in her turn. She said nothing, but felt a little 

afraid to open a long packet that appeared by next 
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morning's post. Her aunt, however, enquired its 
contents, so she was forced to unrol it, and there, 
with a terrible but appropriate illustration outside, 
was indeed ' The Tune the Old Cow died of.'* I am 
unable to give the author's name, but I am inclined 
to think the air deserves the attention of antiquaries.'* 

"Certainly," quoth Michaelmas, '*I should imagine 
that some such strain might have been played during 
the eating of my immemorial goose." 

April only shook his head in reply; his melan- 
choly was so confirmed, that it was rarely indeed he 
could be got to speak at all. 

Christmas now rising, pointed to the East, where 
a faint band of light began to show itself. " The yule 
log is burnt out, my friends, the air begins to breathe 
of morning, and we must bid each other farewell. 
Join hands then round our table, and let us wish each 
other, before we go, pleasant memories of the past, 
bright hopes for the future, and sunny lives, until we 
hold again our next Christmas Meeting." 



♦ A fact. 
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How the sun shines this morning ! There is no fear 
that the sky will cloud over and oblige us to carry 
umbrellas with us by-and-by, for it is such a real 
warm, glorious day, that rain is quite out of the ques- 
tion. The gardeners think so too, and at a very 
early hour began to cut the grass in front of the 
house, making the children so impatient to get out, 
that Nurse could hardly dress them. No wonder 
they are in a hurry, for this is Mamma's birthday, and 
they are to have a whole holiday, and are to go out 
and play among the cut grass as soon as the sun has 
dried it a little : that will be before long, for it is not 
regular hay, but only short grass on the lawn and 
slope, and with such a warm sun it will soon be ready 
for them. There is another treat for them, "more 
first still," as Isa says, for they are to breakfast in the 
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dining-room instead of the schoolroom, in honour of 
the day. Uncle Willie is there, and he insists upon 
looking after them, and hands them rolls, and jam, 
and eggs, as if they were quite grown up. Breakfast 
over. Mamma gives them leave to be off, and away 
they scamper to put on brown hoUand pinafores and 
broad straw hats, in which they may romp about as 
much as they please. There are three of them ; Mary 
Margaret, who is still sometimes called by her nursery 
name of Pussie, but who is a big girl now, reading 
Roman history, and doing long division sums ; May 
Isabel, usually called Isa, who has not got beyond 
English history and the multiplication table; and 
George, who is only just beginning lessons, and who 
goes by the pet names of Pickle and Puck, because 
he is always getting into mischief. What fun it was 
out on that grass ! how they pelted each other and 
tried to smother George, and ran races, and then lay 
on their backs to try what the house looked like seen 
upside down ! A very cosy house it appeared, seen 
any way, and the children decided that it was much 
better than any other they had ever been in. Then 
they got up and began to play again, until Mamma, 
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looking out at the window, saw that they were getting 
very tired and hot, so she called Nurse, and sent her 
out with a jug of delicious milk and some nice 
biscuits. That was something to have upon a birth- 
day — milk and biscuits out of doors — ^and so Uncle 
Willie seemed to think, for out he came too. " Uncle 
Willie!" they shouted, "come here and have some 
lunch." 

" Coming, young people ; I think it would be for 
your good to share that repast with me, only I'm not 
going to sit in the sun ; oh, you stupid children, why 
don't you go under the tree ? " 

"To be sure,^' said Mary, gravely, "you are quite 
right, we'll sit down here and you shall tell us a 
story." 

Now "here" was under a beautiful pink thorn,, 
that threw a nice shade just in front of the house ; 
there the children piled up heaps of grass, and lying 
down close to Uncle Willie with their milk and 
biscuits beside them, repeated the request for a 
story. 

" A fairy story, mind. Uncle," said Isa. 

" Pray, Miss, what right have you to suppose that 
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my head is like a book full of fairy tales, ready to 
be looked at whenever you choose ? " 
*' Oh, but we know it is, Uncle ! " 
" Perhaps IVe never been in Fairyland." 
" Then you had better go there directly, and just 
tell us what you see upon the way." 

" Very well, your small majesty's commands shall 
be obeyed. Now let me think a minute. Yes — I'm 
beginning to go — I'm off ! This is the way to Fairy- 
land. Nothing but ice ! What a lot of it ; walls of 
it, towers, spires, grottoes, floors of it; it is of all 
manner of delicate colours, pale green and blue, 
and where the edges catch the sun, it shines even 
brighter than Mammals diamonds." 
" How nice and cool," sighed Mary. 
" Very, but please remember I'm travelling, so you 
can't expect me to hear your remarks. All this 
ice country is extremely pretty, and I fancy must be 
a sort of wall round Fairyland ; at least, I don't see 
anybody moving in it. I think I'll go on a little and 
look under that great hill of ice on my left ; ah, I 
thought so, this is a cave, the roof is hung with long 
icicles, every corner glitters and glistens, and in the 
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and handagCB, and all that is wanted here, and when it is 
done Sister Catharine will come and tell you.'' 

'' Dut he looks so pale, ma'am, and he can't speak," 
faltered poor Phcxjbe. 

" 'i'hat is because he is faint, but they will give him some- 
thing to revive him, and he will soon be better. The fright 
has made you very pale too, but I think a cup of hot tea 
will set that to rights. The patients are having their tea 
tu}w, so I can get you one at once/' 

She went away to fetch it, and returned in a minute with 
a nice steaming cup and a piece of bread and butter. 
Phcjobe drank the tea gratefully and felt much refreshed by 
it, but found some difficulty in eating. However the slice 
was thin, and she was afraid to vex the kind Sister by leav- 
ing it, so by degrees she ate it up, and what with the rest, 
and the food, and the cheerful way in which Sister Alice 
talked to her, she soon brightened up, and began to relate 
the history of the accident, and how it had been for a little 
child's sake that Johnnie had rushed into peril. 

" Was it a creature about two, with little round curls all 
over its head ?" asked the Sister, with eager interest 

" Oh, yes, ma'am, it was a little girl, I think, for I noticed 
it on the doorstep as we were coming along. I have seen 
it before sometimes, but always close to its mother till to-day. 
'^\t is a widow, at least she wears that sort of cap." 
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child's wonder-land, you will be able to see everything 
that goes on.* 

" ' I am afraid I cannot do that ; oh, Spirit ! who 
can, who can ? * 

" The blue eyes change a little, but they look very 
sad and sweet 

" *■ No one ; but I can help you to do it for a time, 
if you are willing ; come here, and let me touch your 
forehead, and if you wish it in your heart, I will draw 
from you your memories and thoughts, and send you 
a child into Fairyland. Your past will lie here for 
you in my ice cave, a burden or a blessing for you to 
resume as you go out.* 

" ' How a burden or a blessing ? * 

"'That again depends on yourself; according to 
what you see in your travels will your past seem to 
you on your return.* 

" ' But you said I should see all.^ 

" * I said you would have the power of seeing all, 
but yet you will see only that which you care to see.* ** 

Uncle Willie stroked the two little heads that 
nestled up to him, and said, "Will that please you 
both, shall we go on ? '* 
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" Oh, yes, yes. Uncle," exclaimed the happy voices, 
" tell us how you felt when the Spirit touched your 
forehead ! '* 

** I felt as though a cloud had passed away from 
over the sun, and as though I had grown as light and 
joyous as the golden orioles that flew before me, and 
whose flight I followed for want of better guides. 
On we went, the ice left behind, and now we were 
among curious rocks of veined and marbled stone ; 
here and there rich mosses clothed them, then ferns 
peeped out ; a trickle of water began to flow from a 
deep cranny, and tall plants blossomed along its 
course ; next we came suddenly upon a wide beautiful 
plain, clothed with the most exquisite grass you can 
imagine, as fine as silk, as green as young corn ; here 
and there tall palm trees tossed their feathery 
heads, while beautiful creepers climbed about their 
stems. 

" Still wandering on, I came to a broad belt of 
other trees forming a thick, quiet wood, where the 
sound of my own footsteps made me start, it was so 
still. Pushing my way between the bushes, I reached 
a silvery lake, in the midst of which gleamed an 
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island, so lovely, that the rest of the land seemed 
nothing in comparison to it 

"At my feet lay a tiny boat, and longing to 
see what the island contained, I put my foot on 
its gunwale before I remembered that it would 
probably not hold jny weight ; it hardly yielded, 
however, to my touch, and thinking that the 
Spirit of the Ice had, perhaps, made m.e able 
to use the fairy vessel, I boldly stepped in, and 
found, to my delight, that the boat glided easily 
and swiftly out from the bank, and, as though 
divining my wish, bore me of itself across to the 
wonderful island. Landing where a grassy bank 
sloped to the water, I walked onward, and presently 
found myself in a garden, such as I had never before 
even dreamed of Here there were no seasons, but 
the flowers of the whole year bloomed together in a 
world of beauty. Close to me, on the outside of the 
circle, were the pale blossoms of our spring — ^primrose 
with her beseeching face, shy snowdrops, loving violet 
with her whisper of summer, glad hyacinth, ringing a 
peal of spring bells I fancied, for my ear caught a 
faint sound of music. On I walked through the' 
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blossoms, till I came to a central space of turf where 
at last I was in presence of the Queen and Court of 
Fairyland. There, in the very centre of the green, 
was the most exquisite rose tree you can imagine, 
while to right and left ranked the Princes and Prin- 
cesses of the court. First came Princess Blanche in a 
tall white lily, and beside her Prince Fiammo in the 
lily of Guernsey, then Princess Cerise on a spray of 
heliotrope, and Prince Fuchsia balancing himself 
airily on his crimson and purple flower. I must tell 
you that at first I saw only the blossoms, but that as 
I stood gazing, a great wonder possessed me that 
there should be no fairies visible, and remembering 
what the Spirit had said, I exclaimed aloud, ' Can I 
see no one in all this beautiful garden?' The words 
were hardly uttered, when I perceived that every 
plant had its attendant fay, and some of them were 
named as I have told you. For a long time I wan- 
dered up and down, admiring the delicate forms and 
breathing the sweet perfumes, when the thought 
crossed my mind that there must surely be more to 
see than this. Again I had no sooner imagined the 
idea than it was answered, and I will try to make 
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clear to you what followed. From a tall Turk*s-head 
lily beside me rose up a voice, sharp, and out of tune ; 
and this was what the fairy said : * I am tired of being 
here ! I want to go and see the world. What is the 
use of wasting one's time in tending one's flower, and 
looking at one's neighbour } ' 

" * What ! ' I exclaimed to a quiet sprite, sitting in 
the deep blue blossom of a gentian close to me, ' is 
there discontent even in Fairyland ! ' 

" 'Ah,* she replied, * that is a sad, sad tale; formerly 
we were quite happy, but one day a wasp down in 
the witchland lighted on the lip of one Nevercontent, 
she blew him away with a breath, but the touch had 
given him the power of carrying discontent upon his 
wings, and unfortunately the wind, not knowing 
this, wafted him straight into Fairyland, where he 
lit on that lily, and since then we have had no 
peace/ 

"'What! because of the wasp?* I asked. 

"*He stayed in the lily till the evening, and then a 
zephyr chanced to pass and heard him murmuring; 
he was so shocked, that he caught him up directly, 
and took him right over the boundaries, and I wish 
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he could have taken Turk*s-head too ; but hush, the 
Queen is going to speak/ 

" The Queen was taller than the rest of the fairies^, 
and more beautiful than any, except the Princess 
Blanche ; she wore a robe that varied in colour as she 
moved, from pale pink to deep crimson, while on her 
shoulders hung a mantle of the colour of the pale tea- 
rose. Her crown was of woven stamens of gold, and 
her girdle was of pale green moss. Stepping down 
from her tallest blossom on to a lower branch, she 
spoke in a clear, delicate voice, that reminded me of 
an iEolian harp ; ' Go, seek the answer to your own 
questions, oh sad fay, for only by your own search- 
ing can it be found. We will appoint another 
attendant in the meantime for your flower. Return 
when you have learnt the use of order and beauty. 

" Turk's-head, whose name I found was also Lilius,. 
was already swaying eagerly on his golden blossom, 
delighted with the unexpected permission ; but a 
stately fairy in a dark blue hood bade him remember 
his duty, and be at least courteous. Dropping on 
one knee, Lilius, somewhat abashed, doffed his yellow 
cap, and thanked the Queen for her gracious words. 
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and then bounding up, he flew, or rather floated on 
the air, towards another part of the garden, whither I 
determined to follow him, thinking it well to observe 
in what way he would endeavour to increase the 
apparent happiness of his sunny life. Seemingly, he 
did not care to stay among the flowers, whose fairies 
turned their heads to watch him with surprise as he 
flitted past, for he hurried along, and at length 
lighted on a clump of rich green moss, whose brown 
cups, already full of seed, were tightly closed by their 
peaked lids. The humble little moss was leaning 
against one of her stems, and looked up in astonish- 
ment at the gay, yellow-garbed fairy, as he dropped 
down at her side. 

"*You are surprised to see me,' he said with a 
jaunty air of independence, 'but I am free for the 
present from my work, and am going to have a 
look at the world. Wouldn^t you like to come 
too?' 

" ' No, indeed,' smiled Moss, ' who would look after 
my pretty brown seed-cups if I were away ? ' 

" * Oh, dear, me ; what does that matter ? I never 
saw anybody so stupid as you are ; not you only, but 
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all the flower-fairies; one would think you never 
wished to do anything but attend to your flowers/ 

" * Neither I do ; I have quite enough here to keep 
me busy, and I suspect I enjoy myself much more than 
you do. You had better go, Lilius, for you will not 
persuade me to join you, and you are only in my 
way/ replied Moss, very good-humouredly, but in a 
tone that did not altogether please her visitor. 

" With a toss of his head he rose into the air again, 
and floated out of the garden to the edge of the 
silver lake; and I, wishing to follow him, found 
myself, to my great delight, able to do so. For some 
time the foolish fellow rambled about in search of a 
companion for his wanderings, but he met with no 
better success than at first Nobody would have any- 
thing to say to him, and he began to get quite angry 
at the contented spirit of his old companions ; and 
turning aside fropi a wild woodbine to whom he had 
spoken, sat down on a grassy knoll where he spied 
the nest of a humble bee. 

" ^ Bee,* he cried, to one who was returning laden 
with honey, ' are not you, at least, tired of living here 
and working all day ? ' The bee paused, and looked 
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at Lilius before he replied, and then seeming to 
recognise him, exclaimed angrily, *No, and if you 
worked more and chattered less, it would be better 
for you ! It is you, I suppose, who have been flying 
about asking ridiculous questions all the day, and 
putting people out of temper ! We heard you, and I 
really had to stop my work in order to prevent the 
other bees from stinging you, they were so indignant. 
Be off with you, now, or I will call them out at 

once ! ' 

" The Bee buzzed as if he were quite prepared to 

carry out his threat, and this so alarmed Lilius, that 

he sprang off the ground, and never stopped till he 

had crossed the water and lit on the opposite bank. 

* It is quite clear,* said he, as if to himself, * that I 

need not remain in Fairyland ; the question is how to 

get out of it ; I wonder if the Wind would help me ! * 

" * What is that you say about me ? ^ asked a voice. 

Looking up, I saw a figure half-sitting, half-reclining 

on a branch of a tree, and gazing down upon us. It 

was not an unkindly face, though the features were 

sharp and the eyes dark and keen ; the hair, which 

was brown and long, streamed out over the branch, 
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and the dress, which was of blue and grey, was short, 
so as to leave the feet bare. 

"'Oh, Wind!' cried Lilius, 'I want to get out of 
Fairyland, will you take me ? " 

" ' Whew ! ' whistled the Wind, ' Fve had a good 
many queer things said to me in my time,. but never 
one so queer as that. ' Who are you, pray ? ' 

" ' Turk's-head Lily; and I don't see why I 
shouldn't want to travel I ' 

" * Don't you, really ! Well, I daresay you'll find 
out before you get back again. So you're the fairy 
that Nevercontent has bewitched, are you ? Poor 
little mite! it was lucky for you that it was only 
Zephyr that heard you grumbling, for if it had been 
my brother South-West, you'd have been carried 
away with the Wasp and got rid of altogether. I m 
South-East,' added the Wind, introducing himself to 
me, abruptly, though as I did not know he had 
observed me at all, I was so startled, I didn't remem- 
ber to bow or say, * How do you do } ' 

" ' I know all about you,' he went on, ' and as I 
am going to carry this little sprite down to the earth, 
perhaps you had better come too.' 
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" So saying, South Wind sprang down, and catch- 
ing Lilius up with one finger, and me with the other 
hand, he whirled us through the air, talking all the 
time. 'Never travelled like this before, did you?' 
he began, 'lots of people do, though, and most of 
them rather like it. We're a large family, we Winds, 
and some of us are on intimate terms with people 
down there,' and he nodded in the direction where 
I supposed the earth was. ' My brother, South-West 
in particular, has a great friend there who wrote a 
book about him; he's of a curious temper on the 
whole, and I fancy you're fortunate in having met 
me instead. Here we are, though, so 1*11 put you 
down, and you may see what you can make of your 
trip, Lilius ; only remember, when you want to get 
back, you had better call for me to take you. Good- 
bye to you both.' 

" ' Good-bye,' I said, as the Wind blew on, and then 
I confess I rather wondered what was to happen 
next ; for when I set out to see Fairyland, I didn't 
exactly intend to leave it so soon, and besides, I was 
a little uneasy about the property I had left with the 
Ice Spirit Altogether, the prospect was not agree- 
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able, and I glanced uncomfortably at my small com- 
panion, who was sitting on the ground, his hands on 
his knees, his cap pushed back, and his face full of 
perplexity. At the sight of his embarrassment I 
burst out laughing: 'Well, Lilius, what is it your 
intention to do, now ? ' 

^ For a moment he continued to stare at me, and 
then drawing himself up to his full height, said in a 
dignified tone, ' I shall reform the world.' 

"As I looked down at him, the top of his curly 
yellow cap scarce reaching the second button of my 
boot, the marvellous self-confidence of, the creature 
rendered me almost silent with surprise; but, recover- 
ing myself, I asked, in as serious a voice as his own, 
' Pray, sir, how and where do you mean to begin ? ' 

" ' Follow me,* he replied, ' and you will soon know.* 
With that he folded his arms with a grand air and 
proceeded onwards, pointing his toes carefully, and 
carrying his head high, as though the whole world 
were looking on, I crept after him humbly, very 
curious to see what fantastic ideas of reform he could 
have picked up from Nevercontent's ally, the Wasp. 
Nor had I long to wait, for as we passed a sunny 
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bank clothed with ferns, whose tender shoots were 
still folded up carefully from the frost, Lilius waved 
his hand towards them and cried, * Oh, foolish ferns, 
continuing in a cautious and slow custom for mere 
custom's sake, unfurl your fronds boldly, and feel 
the pleasant air of spring ! * 

"Here and there tiny heads of the fern fairies 
peeped out in amazement, and to those who would 

■ 

listen, Lilius poured forth his ideas. So fluently did 
he talk of the sweets of independence, that some of 
his hearers began hurriedly to bend back their soft 
stems, and rouse the fronds from their light sleep, 
and on these the speaker smiled approvingly, as he 
passed on into a copse close at hand. 

"Across the road a shadow fell, grey and trem- 
bling from a hazel-bush, where, among the thickest 
of the branches two birds were happily building a 
nest. 

" ' Hark ye, Mrs. Flnch,^ said Lilius, ' are you going 
to sit on eggs in that nest ! ' 

"*I hope so, of course,* answered Mrs. Finch, 
letting a twig fall in her astonishment. 

" * Ignorant biped ! ^ returned my companion, his 
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contempt expressed in his uplifted chin, 'what a 
waste of your life, what a loss of enjoyment ! ' 

" ' Bless me, you don't say so ! * exclaimed Mrs. 
Finch, who appeared a little impressionable. 

" ' I do say so ! Were you to cover your eggs over 
with leaves, or request Mr. Finch to sit upon them in 
his turn, what a happy life you might lead, and what 
a lot of worms you might pick up ! You would be 
quite a benefactor to the plants that dislike worms/ 

" ' To be sure I should; I never really thought of it 
in that light before I ' 

"'And you'd better stop thinking of it now! 
Abominable rubbish!' burst forth Mr. Finch, who 
had listened open-beaked to the dialogue, and who 
now darted down in a rufHed condition upon Lilius ; 
indeed, I feared that in his wrath he would altogether 
swallow up my little guide, so I thrust out my foot, 
at sight of which Mr. Finch paused, while we seized 
the opportunity to hurry away, noticing as we went, 
how merrily a cuckoo close by was calling to us. 

" As we continued our walk, we came to a wood 
full of rabbits, whisking from one of their holes to 
another, comparing notes on the prospects of the 
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leaf-harvest, scratching wise ears as they speculated 
on the turnip crop, and otherwise employing them- 
selves in talk or household cares. Now in spite of 
the dignity with which Lilius moved, his foot-fall did 
not appear to disturb them in the least, but the 
moment my clumsy steps were heard there was a 
change ; the solemn brown eyes vanished, there was 
a flashing hither and thither of little white tails, and 
not a rabbit remained above ground, — or so, at first, 
I thought. Standing still, however, to observe the 
place, I spied one furry-back peeping out from among 
the grass, not so far off but that I could hear the 
words in which Lilius, moving forward, addressed it. 

" * Oh, wise rabbit, you have attained to knowledge 
in your youth, since you alone remain behind when 
all your kin have fled.' 

" At this compliment, one long ear cocked itself up, 
and appeared to invite more of the same sort. 

" ' Were I you,' continued the fairy, * I would 
aspire to yet greater things.' 

" ' If you please,* quoth the rabbit, rearing himself 
up and speaking timidly, * who are you, and what do 
you mean V 
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"'I am Lilius, the great improver/ was the 
haughty reply; 'I have made it my task to travel 
and enh'ghten the world, and already I have in part 
succeeded. Why, I ask you, should you and the 
other inhabitants of the world continue to lead the 
same monotonous lives as your ignorant forefathers, 
remaining enslaved by a wearisome routine when 
new possibilities are before you ? Remark, for 
example, that your friends, by blindly yielding to 
their customary fears, have lost this opportunity of 
hearing me, while you have gained it by your 
superior courage/ 

" The rabbit got up upon his tail and thoughtfully 
rubbed his nose, first with one fore-paw and then 
with the other. ' That may be true,' said he, * though 
I don't know what Possibilities are, at least, I think 
not ; I only stayed out because I didn't hear you 
coming/ 

*' ' Better and better/ cried Lilius, enthusiastically. 
' Chance offered you an opportunity, and you seized 
it ; act upon this happy precedent, scorn prudence, 
it is but the virtue of the weak ; go, and boldly 
inform your relatives that you mean to profit by 
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your own experiences, and they who are so ignorant 
will, undoubtedly, make you King of the Conies.' 

" ' Dear, me, that sounds very fine, I shall certainly 
do as you say. King of the Conies, indeed ! ' 

" The rabbit stroked his ears, and Lilius, with a 
bow, exclaimed fervently, * Happy, happy Bunny ! ' 
and prepared to move on ; the rabbit attempted to 
return his salutation, but suddenly remembering 
something, stopped short in a rather awkward effort, 
and called after him, * But, stop sir, stop, and tell me 
what are Possibilities ; have they anything to do with 
turnips ? * Lilius affected not to hear and walked on, 
but I remarked that the tip of his ear looked a shade 
more pink than usual. 

" * You are getting on pretty well, I think,' said I, 
' though at this rate it will take some time to reform 
the world.' 

" * I don't know that, the world is not such a very 
big place after all.' 

" ' Oh ! ' said I, wondering inwardly how much my 
small guide knew about it, and just then an oppor- 
tunity offered itself for testing his information, for, 
emerging from the wood, we perceived in front of us 
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a wide plain, where towns, villages, and farms seemed 
to spread in endless succession before our ^y^s. 
' What do you think of this, Lilius ? ' I asked. He 
did not reply at first, and when I repeated my 
question, spoke hesitatingly, 'Friend, you are taller 
than I, the grass rather impedes my vision, so please 
to lift me if there is anything to see.' I was sur- 
prised at this remark, as I imagined my guide better 
able to move about than I ; but on stooping, so that 
he could step upon my finger, I discovered for the 
first time that he had lost his power of floating 
through space, for he grasped a hair which grew on 
my knuckle, and seemed terribly afraid of falling. 
Raising him vety gently, I pointed to the immense 
tract before him, and again enquired how he meant 
to improve so wide a country; but he, in no way 
daunted, said he could get to the end of it very sooiu 
Much puzzled, I asked him how, and he replied that 
we had walked as far already, whereupon, I b^an to 
suspect that his sight was scarcely as long as mine, 
and on questioning him, found that such was indeed the 
case; he could hardly distinguish anything clearly 
beyond the next field, and I knew not .whether to 
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laugh or to moralise over this pigmy, whose philo- 
sophy was the child of discontent, and whose ignor- 
ance was greater even than his conceit. With the 
self-satisfied calm of perfect folly, he sat on my hand 
and gazed into the tiny region, which to him was the 
world, while beyond his narrow range, men toiled, and 
fresh winds blew, and sunbeams glinted, and the 
smoke of busy cities clouded the fair sky as far as I 
could see ; and beyond that again lay worlds as 
strange to me, as mine to him. After all, I was only 
a pigmy on a larger scale, and as this thought crossed 
my mind, I seemed to see the face of the Ice Spirit 
with a kindly smile in his blue eyes, and to under- 
stand that he said to me, ' You have learnt your first 
lesson.' Just then, a peal of childish laughter broke 
on the still air, and round the corner of the wood 
came two boys, full of play. Lilius, at the sights 
sprang up, forgetful of his lost power, and would have 
had a terrific fall, but that I caught him in my left hand 
and steadied him, until he had recovered his breath. 

" ' How disagreeable,* he panted, ' I never under- 
stood before what a limited power you mortals have,. 
who can only walk.* 
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"Here was my pigmy turning the tables on me, 
and I felt myself growing yet humbler. 

*' ' Now/ he continued, * I have found the right 
opportunity for exercising my influence ; hitherto the 
poor creatures to whom I have spoken were of 
narrow intellects, and failed to comprehend their 
Possibilities ; but here are my true listeners awaiting 
me.' 

"So saying, he advanced towards the children, 
the youngest of whom shouted with delight as he saw 
him, ' Brother/ cried he, * here is a real fairy coming 
to see us ! ' 

"'Why, so it is,* said the elder, regarding Lilius 
•with great curiosity, 'How do you do, little 
fairy .? ' 

" ' Well, I thank you/ replied Lilius, bowing, ' and 
charmed to have an opportunity of exchanging with 
you some ideas on the improvement of the world.' 

" ' Oh, Brother/ whispered the youngest boy, pull- 
ing the elder's jacket, *what long words he uses, 
they're just like what Mamma reads out of the 
Times' 

" * Nonsense, Bertie, what do you know about the 
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Times, I — I dpn^t exactly see what you are coming 

to, fairy/ 

"'I wish to release people from the thraldom of 

custom, and the monotony of order.' 

" ' Oh,' replied Dick, and stood staring blankly, 
** * I wish, in other words, to reform the world.* 
"'Papa says, that means trying to do away with 

everything and upset everybody; I'm sure I don't 

want to be upset,' remarked Bertie. 

"'Do be quiet, Bertie! You want to reform the 

world, eh } ' 

" ' I do, for the happiness of its inhabitants.' 
"'Hooray!' exclaimed Dick, tossing up his cap, 

* we'll have no schoolmasters, do no lessons, go 

exactly where we like, and always eat jam ! What a 

jolly little fellow you are, fairy ! ' 

" ' And you,' responded Lilius, ' are the answering 

mind I have so wished to meet ! Why, as you say, 

should you do lessons } let your mind grow ! Why 

have schoolmasters,^ you can learn for yourself! 

Why not go where you like ? you have sense of your 

own ! Why not eat jam — ^why not — I say, let life be 

all jam ? Hooray 1 * 

u 
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" ' But you forget I came here to reform, and teach 
you how to improve yourself, and you should be 
ready to obey and assist me,* 

"*So I am obeying you. Am I not ready to 
reform myself on your plan ! But here's Bertie, we'll 
make him go home and speak to them all.* 

" * I won't, then,^ said Bertie, * you can go yourself 

" ' But I'll make you ! See, now, you've only to go 
and tell them that we've met a wonderful fairy, who 
says I'm to do no lessons, and eat lots of jam, and 
who'll burn the house down if they don't mind him ; 
won't you, fairy ? * 

" Lilius rubbed one ear, much in the same way as 
the would-be King of the Conies ; but, before he 
could speak, a. loud sob from Bertie interrupted the 
conversation. * Oh dear, oh dear,' he cried, * I always 
thought fairies were such nice, pretty creatures, and 
so kind, and now I've met one, and he's only made 
Dick cross. I won't go and say all that to Mamma, 
or if I do, I'll tell her on purpose that she may have 
you caught and whipped, you nasty cross thing!' 
Dick stamped with impatience as he saw the h'ttle 
fellow rubbing his eyes with his pinafore, and sobbing 
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piteously, then taking him by one arm he shook him, 
which by no means stopped the tears, LiHus mean- 
while, edging away towards my foot, which I thought 
he regarded as a sort of ladder of escape in case of 
violence. 

" * That child's no use when he begins to cry, Mr. 
Fairy, so you and I must settle matters between us ; 
now, if you won't go alone, and I won't go alone, 
we'd better perhaps go together ; how will that suit 
you } ' 

*' ' Excellently,' replied Lilius, ' you shall show me 
the way.' 

". Dick accordingly began to retrace his steps, the 
fairy following him, and Bertie bringing up the rear 
slowly and unwillingly, a deep sob still escaping him 
at intervals. The road after a while descended into 
a hollow, and skirted a marshy tract, beyond which 
lay a river, 'We live over there,' said Dick, pointing 
to some woods on the other side of the stream, ' we 
have to go a long way round to get to the bridge, 
and people say this bog is not safe, and that they 
can^t make a shorter cut ; but I believe that's non- 
sense. I know the shepherds cross it sometimes. 
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By-the-bye, Fairy/ he exclaimed, stopping short, ' I 
daresay you could dry the place up for us, couldn^t 
you ? ^ 

"*N-n-o, I'm afraid not,* said Lilius, 'you see, I 
didn't undertake to do that sort of thing at all ; I 
don't know much about bogs/ 

" Dick eyed him all over contemptuously. ' Fairy, 
I begin to think you're a humbug! At any rate, 
youVe not the sort of creature Bertie^s always read- 
ing about, who could do all sorts of clever things. 
What's the name of your last favourite, Bertie ? * 

" ' Pari-Banou. Did you know her. Fairy ? ' 

" ' Can't say I do,' replied Lilius, rather meekly. 

" * Dear me, how very ignorant you must be,' 
remarked Dick, 'however, I'll try you for a while, 
because I like the idea of jam — apricot's the best, I 
think — and I know there's a heap of it in the store- 
room. But about this bog, I've always wanted to 
cross it, and IVe a great mind to try.' 

"*0h, Dick, you know Mamma told us never to 
go off the road on that side.' 

" * But, then, she didn't know that we had a fairy 
to help us ; and, besides, I'm to use my own sense. 
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Oh what a pang pierced the child's heart at the thought 
that he had not been in time ! She could scarcely answer 
his questions about her mother's illness, there was such a 
choking in her throat as of suppressed sobs. It was a new ' 
grief that Uncle Dick should be ill, and she was quite as 
anxious as Uncle Charles could be to get to England on his 
account, so she made no objection to starting directly after 
the funeral, though it seemed hard to have to leave the dear 
grave so soon. 

It was a weary weary journey, and little Ethel was very 
tired by the time they reached the large smoky town where 
Dr. Hastings lived. She could not even rouse herself to 
look about her as they rattled through the busy streets, and 
when the cab stopped before a solid red house in a dull- 
looking square her one wish was that she might be allowed 
to go to bed without having to face the aunt who was almost 
a total stranger to her. Of course that could not be, how- 
ever, and she soon found herself in a large but rather gloomy 
dining-room, where a substantial tea was spread, and where 
Mrs. Hastings, a handsome grave-looking person, was waiting 
to receive and welcome her. 

Ethel returned her kiss, and then spite of fatigue looked 
round with momentary eagerness. 

'' Is not cousin Eleanor here ?" she said. 

" Yes, my dear, she is at home, but not well enough to 
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eluding that little Bertie would get safely home, and 
being rather anxious as to the fate of his brother, I 
too left the path, and began to cross the bog. Before 
we had gone far the soil grew softer, and we sank 
into the green ooze, but Dick splashed on, laughing 
and enjoying the sweets of liberty; soon, however, 
he stumbled and got one or two falls, in which his 
hands and clothes became of a universal green tint, 
and his footing growing more and more insecure, 
he paused at last, and angrily asked his companion 
why he had led him into such a mess. 'I!' ex- 
claimed Lilius, ' I didn't want you to come, or to 
come myself. I don't like it at all, and I don't like 
you.' 

" * It's all your fault, though,' retorted Dick, ' but 
as we are here, I suppose we'd better try to get on.* 
Another step, a plunge, and the boy was up to his 
waist in a hole, and what was worse, was beginning 
to sink. In vain he struggled and screamed with 
terror, there seemed no prospect of his getting out, 
and poor Lilius, scarcely less alarmed, exclaimed 
ruefully, * Oh, I wish I were back in Fairyland, I'd be 
quite contented to stop at home.' 
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Nellie is so longing to see her/' and taking Ethel by the 
hand she led her up into a large day-nursery where in an 
easy-chair sat the only child of the house, propped up with 
pillows, but not looking much of an invalid, except that her 
expression was rather worn and fretfuL 

She was a pretty little girl, with long fair hair and large 
bright eyes and a delicate complexion, more like a wax-doll 
than anything her cousin had ever seen. Ethel looked thin 
and brown and almost plain beside her, though she had a 
sweetness of look and smile which was worth more than 
Eleanor's beauty. 

This sweetness attracted the little invalid, and though her 
first greeting was a fretful, '^ I thought you were never com- 
ing, if s ages and ages since I heard the cab stop T when 
they had exchanged kisses she went on more kindly, '' I'm 
so glad yoM^rt come, you'll like to play with me, won't you ? 
All my dolls have got on their best dresses because of you." 

'^ Ethel must have some tea, and then she'll come up and 
see you again," said Mrs. Hastings, '^she has had a long 
journey, and must \^ very hungry, I'm sure." 

'^ Why can't she have tea up here?" rejoined Nellie, pout- 
ing, and an argument ensued, in the nudst of which Mis. 
Hastings desired the nurse to take Miss Warburton to her 
room and help her to remove her wraps. 

When Ethel returned to the nursery after tea, feeling a 
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the bridge, I held up my hand and looked at my 
small companion seriously. 

" * Lilius, we have come a. long way this morning, 
haven't we ? ' 

" * A very long way, indeed. I am quite tired.' 

" ' Do you see that we are no nearer the end of the 
world you talked about, than we were when we set 
out ? ' 

" ' Yes, I begin to think it is too big for me.* 

" Finding him in this reasonable frame of mind, I 
endeavoured to make plain to him the magnitude of 
the work he had proposed for himself, and then 
suggested that we should go back and see what 
the result of his first attempts at improvement had 
been, before making any further efforts in that line. 

"Accordingly, we soon came to the wood where 
the rabbits dwelt, but not one was to be seen ; only 
in the pathway stood two men with guns, looking at 
a little dead rabbit, whom Lilius recognised as his 
acquaintance. 

" * What a queer little beast,' said one of the keepers, 
' it must surely have been a tame one, or it wouldn't 
have come up to us in that way.* 
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^^ Earrings 1 none of my dolls have that Hov did joa 
ever put them in ?" 

^' I didn'ty they were in when I boaght her, — when Modier 
bought her, at least, — ^but she wasn't dressed then.'' 

"Who dressed her?" 

'^ Mother did/' replied Ethel, bringing out the words in a 
trembling tone ; " she sat up part of one night to do it, be- 
cause she wanted it to be a surprise to me on my birthday, 
and if she had done it in the day I should have seen her." 

" But did she never give you more than om doll? Why I 
have got fourteen, counting those in the baby-house." 

" I had another old one, but it got broken* I never had 
many toys, we were always moving about so, and they would 
have been a trouble to pack and unpack, — ^besides, I never 
had much time for play." 

" Not time I why what did you do all day?" 

" O, there were my lessons, and my work, and then I 
used to read story books to Mother, and when she was able 
we went out together, and if not I was sent out with the 
servant, and sometimes there were English letters to write." 

" You never wrote one to me." 

<'No, I did not know that you would care, but I iised 
to write to Kate and Flo, and sometimes to Uncle Dick. 
Ain't you sorry that he is so ill?" 

« Ye — es, oh, of course I am, but I don't like him much, 
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him down, but it was no use, and of course he was 
killed. I myself am inclined to think that he must 
have partaken of too many early fir-shoots, and that 
the turpentine affectjed his head. I cannot otherwise 
account for his conduct ; but I must wish you good 
morning, as I am much engaged.' 

" So saying, the rabbit popped down again into his 
apartments, and as I picked Lilius up, I asked him 
what he thought of his work. * No doubt one makes 
mistakes occasionally,' said he, pertly, 'rabbits are 
not intelligent creatures, but I fully expect we shall 
find Mrs, Finch much the happier for my sug- 
gestions.' 

" On approaching the bush where that lady lived, 
we heard a great chattering, for a regular bird par- 
liament was being held,- apparently in order to settle 
a fierce quarrel, which was going on in the very 
centre of the assembly. We soon saw that the 
disputants were no other than our two friends ; and 
by listening attentively to the conversation, we made 
out the cause of the dispute. The senior Finch 
present, being anxious to arrive at a decision in the 
case, in order that he might go worm-catching, made 
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vigorous efforts to induce some sort of order, pecking 
and hustling the birds nearest him, and sharply 
desiring them not to speak all at once. Silence 
being to a certain extent obtained, Bully, the crier, 
commanded Mr. Finch to step forward and state his 
complaint. A sad object he appeared, as he hopped 
on to a prominent twig, his feathers out of order, his 
head severely pecked, and an expression of mingled 
anger and distress in his eye. With eager volubility 
he poured forth his griefs, stating that a catastrophe 
had happened, which had destroyed his domestic 
happiness for the whole summer. He and Mrs. 
Finch had finished their nest as usual, and two eggs 
had already been safely laid, when Mrs. Finch, 
recalling some evil advice given her by a person she 
had one day encountered, suddenly announced her 
intention of leaving the nest for awhile, and taking 
a day's pleasure. 

"As the plaintiff paused for breath, a chirp of 
disapproval went round the assembly, and was re- 
peated yet more loudly when Mr. Finch added, that 
not content with this unusual proceeding, Mrs. Finch 
had actually expected him to sit in her place. ' You 
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may imagine/ he continued, ' that I was hardly quali- 
fied for the task, and considered that the slight put 
upon me was especially undeserved, as I am in- 
variably most regular in bringing in supplies during 
the hatching season. However, I was unwilling that 
the eggs should suffer, and endeavoured to com- 
ply with Mrs. Finch's extraordinary demand. I 
really did my best, but the results were painful — 
ahem' — said Mr. Finch, glancing over his shoulder 
at his own tail, * the honourable assembly may per- 
ceive that I rather damaged my best feather in my 
efforts to squeeze into the nest. Mrs. Finch, mean- 
time, had disappeared, but finding that I was begin- 
ning to suffer severely from cramp in my legs, I 
determined to go in search of her, and peck her into 
a proper sense of her duty. Alas, Finches ! During 
my absence, the Cuckoo basely ejected my eggs from 
the nest and deposited her own, and thus, as I said 
before, ruined my domestic peace.' 

"*That might happen to anyone,' chirped one 
young Finch. 

"'Not in my family, I assure you,' remarked our 
friend, sententiously, 'mine has always been a well- 
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regulated establishment; but the coming of that 
Strange Person upset Mrs. Finch's mind entirely, 
and it is upon him that I desire vengeance/ 

" Cries of ' Certainly ! * ' Agreed/ * Where is he ? ' 
rose on all hands, and many of the birds began to 
make short hurried flights with a view to finding the 
offender. In one of these, a Finch caught sight of 
Lilius, who was seated astride a twig, on which he 
had begged me to place him, that he might the 
better hear what passed. Instantly the bird began 
to call to the others, saying that here was a conceited 
looking creature in yellow, who no doubt might be 
the Person in question. It seemed likely that the 
conceit would be thoroughly and finally taken out of 
Lilius, as the whole assemblage gathered round him, 
our Mr. Finch leading them on. The ne?:t few 
minutes gave the little fairy a vigorous lesson on the 
folly of meddling in other people's affairs ; deafened 
with questions, accusations, and rebukes, pecked at 
till his yellow dress was torn to tatters, jostled so that 
he could scarcely hold on to the tree, it was no 
wonder that he speedily called in a frightened voice 
for help, begging his friend the Wind to come to his 
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assistance, and carry him back to his garden home. 
Presently, the Wind answered his call, hurrying along 
the sky with a brown hawk on his wrist, that swoop- 
ing down from above us, scattered the Finches in 
terror to their nests. 

" ' You seem to have had about enough of this, I 
think,* observed South-East, looking at the miserable 
little object before him. 

" ' Oh, yes, indeed, dear Wind ; please take me 
away,^ cried Lilius, earnestly. 

" * Not till you have seen the last of your work,* 
replied the Wind ; * you have forgotten the ferns that 
you tried to instruct ; come and take' a look at them.* 

"Lifting Lilius from the branch, he carried him 
and me as before through the wood, till we reached 
the bank where the ferns had been, and a pitiable 
spectacle it presented. 

"Those fairies who had declined to listen to the 
arguments of the reformer, now had their fronds in 
the full glory of their spring dress ; indeed, so much 
had they grown, that I began to think that Lilius 
and I had been wandering about for a far longer time 
than I had imagined, an idea that was confirmed 
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when I remembered the mamier in which the old 
rabbit and Mr. Fiqch had spoken. 

^ Those of the fairies, on the other hand, who had 
followed his evil advice, were clad in withered brown 
robes, and were weeping bitterly at the consequences 
of their imprudence ; the frost had killed their 3roui3g 
fronds, and now, instead of enjo3dng with their sisters 
the happy summer sunlight, they were compelled to 
pass their days in lamenting their lost glory, and so 
await the time when they, with the rest of the wood- 
land fays, would have to attend upon the Queen, and 
give an account of the manner in which they had 
done their work. Piteously did they weep at the 
sight of Lilius when the Wind set him down among 
them, and though they were too sorrowful to reproach 
him, their dark robes and sad faces told their own 
tale. Quite humbled and dispirited, Lilius turned 
away with tears in his eyes, and once more begged 
South-East to carry him back to Fairyland. * I have 
done nothing but harm,* cried he, *and I am very 
sorry I ever left my own flower.* 

** ' Then you are at last wise enough to be fit for 
your work/ returned South-East, ' will you be satis- 
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iied now to tend your lily without trying to teach 
your neighbours ? ' 

"'Indeed, indeed I will, I never shall wish to 
leave it again.* 

"*Very well, then we may begin our return 
journey,* and for the third time South-East carried 
us away, and speedily deposited us at the edge of 
the Queen's garden. How quiet and beautiful it 
looked, and how calm and happy seemed the faces 
of the fairies as we passed among them, to crave an 
audience of the Queen ! Very kindly did she greet 
the returned wanderer, who knelt at her feet, and at 
her command related his adventures, bravely con- 
fessing his own 'blunders. When he had finished, 
the Queen again addressed him in her silvery tones : 
*You think then, Lilius, that it is better to be 
obedient to our rule than to misrule yourself, and 
wiser to do your own share of work than to tempt 
others to idleness.* 

"'Yes, indeed, your Majesty,* said the penitent Lilius. 

"'That is well; then we will command a fresh 
robe to be given you, and allow you to return to your 
lily, only, as a further punishment for your folly, we 
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shall remove your blossom from its present g^round, 
and place you on the outskirts of the garden, nrhere 
it shall be your especial task to see that no dan- 
gerous intruder, such as the Wasp who led yo\x 
astray, shall ever obtain entrance into our peaceful 
kingdom/ 

'^Lilius kissed the Queen's rosy hand, and with- 
drew with the court attendants to receive his new 
robe, and be shown the place of his future abode. I 
followed for a moment to bid him farewell, and then, 
with a humble obeisance to the Queen, took my 
departure also from the garden. Grossing the lak^ 
I again made my way through the forest, and over 
the plain, till I reached the entrance of the Ice 
Cave. The Spirit looked up as I approached, and 
smilingly asked me if I had come to resume my 
Burden. 

" * Yes,' I replied, ' but I should like to know one 
thing before I take it up again.' 

*** What is that?* enquired the Spirit 

"* Since you by your touch could relieve me of 
so great a load, could you not also keep back a part 
when you return it to me ?' 
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"'Of deeds once done, I can keep back nothing; 
of the thoughts and wishes that shape the deeds 
that are yet to do, I can keep back what you 
will?' 

"*Ah, that is just as I hoped it would be/ said 
I, seating myself before the cave, and looking 
curiously at the shadowy bundle I now observed 
lying at the feet of the Spirit. ' Let me think ; 
there must be much there that I would rather be 
without. A little discontent for instance, Spirit, is 
there not ? * 

" ' A little, I think,' said the Spirit, smiling again ; 
' do you wish that removed ? ' 

" * Yes, truly, for I have learnt that content is the 
largest half of happiness, and discontent the dullest 
cloud with which we shadow our sky.* . 

" The Spirit bowed his head as if to show that he 
agreed with me, and passing his hand above the 
shadow at his feet, seemed to draw out some of it 
and cast it into the dimness of the cave behind 
him. 

"'Impatience, too, of that I am sure there is a 
good deal, and I know now that to rebel against 
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that which is, is to destroy peace and court mis- 
fortune.* 

** Again the Spirit withdrew a shadowy something 
from before him, and I noticed that the expression 
of his face was becoming more and more tender and 
hopeful After a moment's thought I went on; 
* Pride, too, is there, and conceit, and they must be 
banished altogether. Pride is the crown of ignor- 
ance, and conceit the garb of folly, for he who knows 
anything at all, knows how small a place he holds in 
the great world.* 

** * Is there an)rthing else you would leave behind ? ' 
asked the Spirit, as I paused. 

* I fancied from his tone there must be more that I 
had better get rid of, so I thought for a little before 
I answered him. 

" * Obstinacy, Spirit, which comes from pride ; take 
that away, for with it men carve stumbling-blocks to 
lie in their own paths. Is there yet more I wonder ! 
Yes, one more burden needs removing, and then I 
think I may take back my property. Clear away 
laziness, please, Spirit;' and as I said this, I could 
not help laughing at the remembrance of the trouble 
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that tiresome shadow had given me. The Spirit 
answered me with a smile, that made his blue eyes 
quite merry, and then laying a quiet hand on my 
forehead, said gravely, *You have learnt something 
by your journey to Fairyland, and will profit by it ; 
take back your Past and return home, leaving here 
among my ice-bound caves the shadows that marred 
your peace, and destroyed the beauty of your 
deeds.* 

"As he spoke I fell into a deep sleep, and must 
have been conveyed by the Spirit^s care, or perhaps 
by^outh-East, iSeyond the fairy regions; for when I 
woke, I found myself sitting under a pink thorn, with 
my small nephew sound asleep on a heap of grass, 
and my two nieces looking so very serious, that I am 
not at all sure that they approve of my visit to fairy- 
land." 

"Oh yes. Uncle! Of course we do, Uncle," 
exclaimed the children, as the tale came to an end, 
and they scrambled up to hug the narrator. 

" I wish we had the Ice Spirit here," said Mary, 
" for if he would cure me of laziness, I should get my 
lessons done ever so much sooner." 
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''And nurse said I was a conceited little puss; he 
might cure me of that,'' added Isa, veiy solemnly. 

" But my dear little people," said Uncle Willie, " I 
am afraid you have forgotten one bit of my story ; 
the Ice Spirit could not help anybody unless they 
wished it ; now, if you two would wish in good 
earnest, I think you might get rid of your own little 
burdens for yourselves." 

"Do you really, Uncle? I do feel so dreadfully 
lazy when I want to go out, and have to learn dates 
instead ! '* 

" I daresay you do ; so do I when I want to fish 
and have to go to my work instead." 

" And what do you do, Uncle, to cure it ? " 

" Give myself a good shake." 

" Oh, Uncle, what nonsense; how can you ! " 

"I assure you I do, Isa; I say to myself, this 
won't do, and then my wise self gives my lazy self a 
good shake, and I go off to my work as quickly as I 



can.'' 



"I think I'll try that next time I feel lazy," 
remarked Mary. 
" Do so, dear, and let me know if it doesn't sue- 
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ceed very well. Now I must go in, and it is time 
you were getting ready for dinner, so wake that 
sleepy boy, and come away. I think if you will try 
my plan at lessons to-morrow. Mamma will say that 
you have been the better of listening to Uncle 
Willie's Fairy Tale/* 



THE END. 
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dignity. " Charlie is going to be a Priest, but of course / 
am going to be a sailor like Father." 

'' Oh, I am glad,'' replied Ethel, full of interest, '' and so 
glad about Charlie too. Is it he who sings in the choir? 
Nellie told me that one of you did" 

" Charlie and Dick both do. Dick has only begun lately, 
but he has got a &mous high voice. Father calls him the 
family lark.'' 

The references to ' Father' in the children's talk were end- 
less, and the house scarcely seemed like itself without hav- 
ing him downstairs. Ethel went about with a sense of 
missing something and of continual expectancy till in an 
hour's time Dr. Hastings came down and told her she might 
go up stairs. 

A weak voice said ' Come in' when her gentle knock was 
heard, and there was an air of feebleness in the tall figure 
that sat in an invalid chair by the open window, but it was 
Uncle Dick's own smile at once cheery and tender that 
greeted her, and when she found herself clasped in his aims 
all the lonely feelings she had had lately went away and she 
was utterly content 

" Oh, Uncle Dick, I am so glad you are better," was all she 
could say, but her loving little face was lifted to him, and 
much both of her past sorrow and present joy was written 
there. 
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gotten, and the least wrangle that arose was quickly sub- 
dued, before it could trouble the general harmony. The 
father's presence was sorely missed, but his illness was con- 
sidered a reason for * behaving extra well,' as the children 
expressed it, not as an opportunity for being naughty with 
impunity, and to be allowed to go and sit a little while with 
him was a wonderful honour and pleasure to be looked for- 
ward to with longing throughout the day. To deprive any- 
one of their ten minutes' talk with ** Father" was a punish- 
ment so deeply felt that Mrs. Hastings never had to resort 
to it a second time. 

By the time Ethel had been there about ten days he was 
allowed to come down stairs for an hour or two, and very 
quiet but most blissfully happy the house was on these oc- 
casions. When he arrived at sitting out on the lawn, and 
even at walking a few steps to see the new fernery, which 
had been made as a surprise to him, the happiness rose to 
rapture, and Robin and Dick were obliged to retire to the 
paddock and turn head over heels several times by way of 
giving vent to their delight in a manner which could do no 
harm to the subject of it. As for Ethel, she said to herself. 
How could Ae ever go away, now that Unde Dick was down- 
stairs again? 

Some letters passed between Aunt Margaret and Aunt 
Eleanor, and the fortnight grew to three weeks, and still 
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since the date of Byron* s * Cain,* we can scarcely recall any verse 
at once so terse, so powerful, and so masterly,** — Standarp. 

Fairy Book. — The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
Rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 
"With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 
Rogers, Author of "Ridicula Rediviva." Crown 8vo. qloth, 
extra gilt. 6j. (Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4^.6^.) 
^^ A delightful selection, in a delightful external form** — Spectator. 
*M book which will prove delightful to children all the year round,** 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Fletcher.— THOUGHTS from a GIRL'SLIFE. ByLucY 
Fletcher. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 
** The poems are all graceful ; t/iey are marked throughout by an accent 
of reality; the thoughts and emotions are genuine.** — ATHENiEUM. 

Garnett.— IDYLLS and epigrams. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. zs 6d, 
**A charming little book. For English readers, Mr, Garnett *s 
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translations will open a new world of thought*^ — Westminster 
Review. 

Gilmorc— STORM warriors ; OR, LIFE-BOAT WORK 
ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. John Gilmore, 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, Author of "The 
Ramsgat^ Life-Boat," in Macmillan^s Magazine, Crown 8vo. ts. 
" The stories , which are said to be literally exact, are more thrilling 

than anything in fiction, Mr, Gilmore has done a good work as 

well as written a good book,** — Daily News. 

Gladstone.— JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the 

Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. With Map. los, 6d, Second Edition. 

**To read these brilliant details,** says the ATHENiBUM, *^ is like 

standing on the Olympian threshold and gazing at the ineffable 

brightness within, " According to the Westminster Review, "if 

would be difficult to point out a book that contains so much fulness 

of knowledg^e along with so much freshness of perception and 

clearness of presentation,** 

Gray.— THE poetical works of DAVID gray. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Edited by Henry Glassford Bell, late 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Guesses at Truth.— By Two Brothers. With Vignette 
Title and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8va 
6/. Also see Golden Treasury Series. 

Halifax.— AFTER long years. By M. C. Halifax. 

Crown 8vo. lor. ()d, 

" A story of very unusual merit. The entire story is well conceived, 
well written, and well carried out ; and the reader will look 
forward with pleasure to meeting this clever author again.** — 
Daily News. ^^ This is a very pretty, simple love story, . . . . 
The author possesses a very graceful, womanly pen, and tells the 
story with a rare tender simplicity which well befits it** — 
Standard. 

Hamerton.— A painter's camp. Second Edition, revised. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

Book I. In England; Book II. In Scotland; Book III. In France, 

** These pages, writtot with infinite spirit and humour, bring into 

close rooms, back upon tired heads, the breezy airs of Lancashire 

moors and Highland lochs, with a freshness which no recent 

novelist has succeeded in /r^jtfrww^."— Nonconformist. 

Hcaton. — happy spring time. illustrated by Oscar 
Pletsch. Witli Rhymes for Mothers and Children. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 3J. 6</. 
'* The pictures in this book are capital,**— KlllziiMUl/L, 

Hervey. — duke Ernest, a Tragedy; and other Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 
** Conceived in pure taste and true historic feeling, and presented with 
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much dramatic force, .... Thoroughly original,*^ — British 
Quarterly. 

Higginson,— MALBONE : An Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
HiGGiNSON. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

The Daily News says: *' Who likes a quiet story y full of 
mature thought, of clear, humorous surprises, of artistic studious 
design ? * Malbone* is a rare work, possessing these characteristics^ 
and replete, too, with honest literary effort,^* 

Hillside Rhymes,— Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Home. — BLANCHE LISLE, and other Poems. By Cecil 
Home. Fcap. 8yo. 4;. 6//. 

Hood (Tom).— THE PLEASANT TALE OF PUSS AND 

ROBIN AND THEIR FRIENDS, KITTY AND BOB. 

Told in Pictures by L. Frolich, and in Rhymes by Tom Hood. 

Crown 8vo. gilt 3J. dd, 

** The volume is prettily got up, and is sure to he a favourite in the 
nursery,^* — Scotsman. **IIerr Frolich has outdone himself in 
his pictures of this dramatic chase J^ — Morning Post. 

Keary (A.)— works by Miss A. Keary :— 
JANETS HOME. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2J. 6</. 

** Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvas ; and 
most skilfully and felicitously have their characters been portrayed. 
Each individual of the fireside is a finished portrait, distinct and 
lifdike, . . . IVie future before her cts a novelist i9 that of becoming 
the Miss Austin of her generation.*^ — SuN. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
^^ Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthful, and artistic. . . It 
is capital as a story; better still in its pure tone and wholesome 
influence, " — Globe. 

OLDBURY. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. td. 

** This is a very powerfully written story.*'' — GLOBE. *^This is a 
reiUly excellent novel.**— liAAiSTKAT^Ty London News. ** The 
sketches of society in Oldbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life are full of truthJ* — Westminster Review. 

Keary (A. and E.)— works by A. and E. Keary:— 
THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. i8ma 2s, 6d, 
" TTie tales are fanciful and well written, and they are sure to win 
favour amongst little readers.** — ATHENiEUM. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology. New and Revised Edition, Illustrated by Huard. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. (>d, 

** Told in a light and amusing style, which, in its drollery and 
quaintness, reminds us of our old favourite Grimm,** — Times. 

Kingsley. — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster : — 
"WESTWARD HOI" or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Kingsley (C) amtimmed . 

Fraser's BiAGAZiNS cotts it *^ almost tke best historical novel of 
the day:' 

TWO YEARS AGO. FifUi Edition. Crown 8va dr. 

**Mr» JCimgsley Atu provided us all along vnth snck pleasant diversions 
— suck rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history^ such 
suggestive remarks on mankind^ society^ and all sorts of topics^ 
that amidst the pleasure of tke way, tke circuit to be made will be ly 
most forgotten, —GuAXDiASf, 

HYPATIA ; or. New Foes with an Old Face. Seventh Edition, 

Crown Svo. 6r. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE— LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6f. 

YEAST : A Problem. Sixth Edition. Crown 8va 5j. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition, l^itfa a New Preface. Crown 8to. 
4J. 6d. 

The author] shows, to quote the Spectator, " what it is that con- 
stitutes the true Christian, Godfearing, man^living gentleman " 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 

Edition, with additional Illnstrations by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., 

and P. Skelton. Crown Svo. doth^ extra gilt. $s. 

** In Jun, in humour, and in innocent imagination, as a child* s 

book we do not know its equcU.*^ — London Review. **Mr, 

Kingsley must have the credit of revealing to us a new order eflife^ 

. . . There is in the * Water Babies'* an cUntndance of wit, fun, 

good humour, geniality, elan, ^." — Times. 

THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 

Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4j. 6^. 

" We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attractively 
told, . . There is a deep under-current of religious feeling traceable 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers pcwer^ 
fully/* — London Review. " One of the children's books that 
will surely become a classic** — Nonconformist. 
PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 

Edition. Crown Svo. 2j. 

" The dialogue of * Phaethon * has striking beauties, and its sugges' 
tions may mad halfway many a latent doubt, and, like a light 
breeze, lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
a fair and promising young life,** — Spectator. 

POEMS ; including The Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 

Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. %s, 

77/^ Spectator calls ^^ Andromeda** ^^ the finest piece of English 

hexameter verse that has ever been written. It is a volume 

which many readers will be glad to possess,'* 

PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 5j. 

"ontents '.—A Charm of Birds; Chalk-Stream Studies ; The 
^ens ; My Winter^Garden ; From Ocean to Sea; North Devon, 
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^* Altogether a delightful book // exhibits the author's best 

traitSy and cannot fail to infect the reader with a love of nature 
and of out'door life and its enjoyments. It is well calculated to 
bring a gleam of summer with its pleasant associations, into the 
bleak winter-time; while a better companion for a summer ramble 
could hardly befound,^^ — British Quarterly Review. 

Kingsley (H.)— Works by Henry Kingsley :— 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight fuU-page 
Illustrations by Huard. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. clotS, 
extra gilt, ^s, 

**IVe know no better book for those who want knowledge or seek to 
refresh it. As for the * sensationaly most novels are tame com' 
pared with these narratives" — ATHENiEUM. ^^ Exactly the book 
to interest and to do good to intelligent and high-spirited boys^ — 
Literary Churchman. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by Frolich. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 31. dd, 

** A pathetic story, and told so as to give children an interest in 
Australian ways and scenery. "— Globe. * * Very charmingly and 
very touchingly told." — SATURDAY REVIEW. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. ed. 

*'^ No one who takes up * Oakshott Castle'^ will willingly put it down 
until the last page is turned. , . , It may fairly be considered a 
capitdl story, full of go, and abounding in word pictures of storms 
and wrecks*^ — Observer. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen.— Works by E. H. Knatchbull- 

Hugessen, M.P. : — 

Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen has won for himself a reputation as 
a teller of fairy-tales. ** His powers," \ says the Times, 
^^ are of a very high order ; light and brilliant narrative flows 
from his pen, and is fed by an invention as graceful as it is inex- 
haustible." ** Children reading his stories," the SCOTSMAN says^ 
^*or hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and in' 
vigoratedas much as their bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise." 

STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

** The stories are charming, and full of life and fun." — Standard. 
" The author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself, 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris' 
tian Andersen has written." — NONCONFORMIST. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Illustra- 
tions by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
** A fascinating little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children." — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Sbcth Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth gilt. 51, 
**^ volume of fairy tales^ written not only for ungrown children 
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KnatchbuU-Hugessen (£. YL^^-continued. 

but for bigger f and if you are nearly worn out, or sici, or sorry, 
you wilt find it good reading, "— GRAPHia ' ' The most charming 
votumeof fairy tales which we have ever read, . . . We cannot quU 
this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illustrator* 
Mr, Brunton from first to last has done admirably,** — TiMSS. 

TALES AT TEA-TIME. Fairy Stories. With Seven lUnatra- 
tions bjr W. Brunton. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5/. 
** Capitally illustrated by W, Brunton, , , . In frolic and fancy they 

are quite equal to his other books. The author knows how to Tvrite 

fairy stones as they should be written. The whole book is full of 

the most delightful drolleries,**— TiyLB.S, 
QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. Illustrated by S. E. 
Waller. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, ^s, 
" Decidedly the author's happiest effort, . . . One of the best story 

books 0/ the year,** — Hour. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen (Louisa). — the history of 

PRINCE PERRYPETS. A Fairy Tale. By Louisa Knatch- 
BULL-HuGESSEN. With Eight Illustrations by Wejgand. 
New Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt "'. 3J. td, 
**A grand and exciting fairy tale.** — Morning Post. *M ddicious 
puce of fairy nonsense.**-'lLi.vsrRATW> London News. 

Knox.— songs OF CONSOLATION. By Isa Craig Knox. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 4^. 6d, 

** The verses are truly sweet ; there is in them not only much genuine 

poetic quality f but an ardent^ flowing devotedness, and a peculiar 

skill in propounding theological tenets in the most graceful way, 

which any divine might envy," — Scotsman. 

Latham,— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aUquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 51. 

Lemon,— THE legends of number nip. By Mark 
Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keene. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Stoxr 

for Children. By the Author of "Wandering Willie," " Erne's 
Friends," &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Farren. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3/. 6d, 
** Having commenced on the first page, we were compelled to go on to 

the conclusion, and this we predict will be the case with every one 

who opens the book*' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Little Estella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
i8mo. cloth extra. 2s, td, 

" This is a fine story, and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy it.**-^DAihY News. 

Lowell. — Works by J. Russell Lowell :— 
AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden — Witchcraft — 
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Lowell — continued. 

Shakespeare once More — New England Two Centuries Ago — 

Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

" IVe may safely say the volume is one of which our chief complaint 

must be thcU there is not more of it. There are good sense and lively 

feeling forcibly and tersely expressed in every page of his writing,^* 

— Pall Mall Gazette. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James Russell Lowell. 
"With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. i8mo. cloth extra. 4^. td, 
** All readers who are able to recognise and appreciate genuine verse 
will give a glad welcome to this beautiful little volume.^* — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Lyttelton. — Works by Lord Lyttelton : — 
THE "COMUS" OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 
THE "SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 
Greek Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

"Classical in spirit, full of force, and true to the original,** 
— Guardian. 

Maclaren.— THE fairy family, a series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By 
Archibald Maclaren. With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo. gilt. $s. 

** A successful attempt to translate into the vei-nacular some of the 
Fairy Mythology of Europe, The verses are very good. There is 
no shirking diffieulties of rhyme, and the ballad metre which is 
oftenest employed has a great deal of the kind of ^go * which we find 
so seldom outside the pages of Scott, The book is of permanent 
valtte,^*— Guardian. 

Macmillan's Magazine. — Published Monthly. Price IS, 

Volumes I. to XXIX. are now ready. 7^. 6d, each. 
Macquoid. — patty. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** A book to be readJ^ — Standard. '* A powerful and fascinating 
story,'* — Daily Telegraph. The Qi.o^^ considers it *^ well- 
written, amusing, and interesting, and has the merit of being out 
of the ordinary run of novels,** 

Maguire,— YOUNG prince marigold, and other 

FAIRY STORIES. By the late John Francis Magujre, M.P. 

Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe 8vo. gilt 4J. td, 

" The author has eindently studied the ways and tastes of children and 

got at the secret of amusing them ; and has succeeded in what is not 

so easv a task as it may seem — in producing a really good children's 

book/* — Daily Telegraph. 

Marlitt (E.)— the countess GISELA. Translated from 
the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. 7j, 6d, 
'* A very beautiful story of German country life,** — ^Litbbab'*' 
Churchman. 
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MasBon (Professor). — Works by David Masson, M.A., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 

of Edinburgh. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 

Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. *is. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER 

ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER'S, MILTON'S, and 
GOETHE'S ; and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Mazini.— IN the golden shell ; a story of Palermo. 
By Linda Mazini. With Illustrations. Globe 5vo. cloth gilt, 
AS, 6d. 

** As beautiful and bright and fresh as the scenes to which it luafts 
us over the blue Mediterranean ^ and as pure and innocent^ but 
piquant and sprightly as the little girl who plays the part of its 
heroin€y is this admirable little book,^* — Illustrated London 
News. 

Merivale.— KEATS* HYPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Mbrivale, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
3J. 6d, 

Milner.— THE lily of LUMLEY. By Edith Milner. 
Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

** The novel is a good one and decidedly worth the reading,** ^~ 
Examiner. ** A pretty, brightly<vritten story,** — Literary 
Churchman. **A tale possessing the deepest interest,** — Court 
Journal. 

Milton's Poetical Works,— Edited with Text coUated from 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by David 
Masson. Three vols. 8vo, With Three Portraits engraved by 
C. H. Jeens and Radcliffe, (Uniform with the Cambridge 
Shakespeare. ) 

Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
" // would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
of this charming epic,** — ATHENiEUM. ** A good translation oj 
a poem that deserves to be known by all students of literature and 
friends of old-world simplicity in story 'telling,** — NoNCON form 1ST. 

Mitford (A. B.)— tales of old japan. By a. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6/. 

** They will always be interesting as memorials of a most exceptional 
society ; while, regarded simply cu tales, tJiey are sparkling, sensa* 
tUmal, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the 
quaintness of their language give thetn a most captivating piquancy. 
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Thf illusiratious are extremely interestingy and for the curious in 
such matters have a special and particular value,*^ — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M,P., in the highlands. 

New Edition, with Illustrations.. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

** The book is calculated to recall pleasant memories of holidays well 
spent f and scenes not easily to be forgotten. To those who have 
never been in the Western Highlands^ or sailed along the Frith of 
Clyde and on the Western Coast^ it will seem almost like a fairy 
story, 7 here is a charm in tJie volume which makes it anything 
but easy for a reader who has opened it to put it down until the last 
page has been read" — Scotsman. 

Mrs. Jerningham's Journal, a Poem purporting to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

y, 6d, 

**/t is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the Jewels of contemporary history,'^ — Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. ** One quality in the piecCy sufficient of itself to claim a 
momenfs attention, is that it is unique— original, indeed, is not too 
strong a word — in the manner of its conception and execution,^* 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mudie.— STRAY LEAVES. ByC. E. Mudie. New Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3 J. dd. Contents: — **His and Mine" — 
"Night and Day"— ** One of Many," &c. 

This little volume consists of a number of poems, mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character, ** They are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delicate as to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid up in the recesses of the heart, and recalled to 
metnoryfrom time to Hme." — Illustrated London News. 

Murray.— THE BALLADS AND SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 

in View of their Influence on the Character of the People. By 

J. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 

Philosophy in McGill CoUeg^e, Montreal. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

** Independently of the lucidity of the style in which the whole book 

is written, the sdection of the examples alone would recommend it 

to favour, while the geniality of the criticism upon those examples 

cannot fail to make thetn highly appreciated and valuedr — 

Morning Post. 

Myers (Ernest).— the PURITANS. By Ernest Myers. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2.s, 6d, 

** It is not too much to call it a really grand poetn, stately and dig* 
nified, and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great 
power over poetic expression,''* — Literary Churchman. 

Myers (F. W. H.)— POEMS. ByF. W. H. Myers. Con- 
taining "St. Paul," "St, John," and others. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4r. 6d, 
**Itis rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
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of eammumeating fedings with the faculty of euphonious expres' 
sum. " — Spectator. " * ^/. Paul ^stands without a rival as the 
noblest religious poem which has been written in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. The sub» 
limest conceptions are expressed in language which, for richness, 
taste, and purity, we have never seen excelled^ — John Bull. 

NichoL— HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By John 

NiCHOL, B.A. Oxon., R^us Professor of English Language and 

Literature in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7x. 6</. 

*' The poem combines in no ordinary degree firmness and workman" 

ship. After the lapse of many centuries, an English poet is found 

paying to the great Carthagenian the worthiest poetical tribute which 

hcu as yet, to our knowledge, been afforded to his noble and stainless 

fw/w^."— Saturday Review. 

Nine Years Old.— By the Author of "St Olave's," "When I 
was a Little Girl," &c. Illustrated by Frolich. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 4; . 6d, 

It is believed that this story, by the favourably known author of 
" St» Olav^s,** will be found both highly interesting and instructive 
to the young. The volume contains eight graphic illustrations by 
Mr, L, Frolich, The Examiner says : " Whether the readers 
are nine years old, or twice, or seven times as old, they must enjoy 
this pretty volume,^* 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the H<m. 

RODEN NoEL. Fcap. 8vo. ds, 

**Itis impossible to read the poem through tuithout being powerfully 
moved. There are passages in it which for intensity and tender" 
ness, deaf and vivid vision, spontaneous and delicate sympathy, 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writers^* 
— Spectator. 

Norton. — Works by the Hon. Mrs, Norton :— 

THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. ^r. 6^. 

' ' Full of thought well expressed, and may be classed among her best 
efforts,**— TiiiLBS. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition. Globe Svo. 2s, 6d. 
" This varied and lively novel— this clever novel so full of character, 
and of fine incidental remark,** — Scotsman. ** One of the 
plecuantest and healthiest stories of modern fiction,** — Globe. 

Oliphant — ^Works by Mrs. Oliphant :— 

. AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 

Edition with Illustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 4/. 6d, 

** There are few books of late years more fitted to touch the heart, 

purify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles,** — 

Nonconformist. * * A more gracefully written story it is impos- 

sible to desire,**— I>AiLY News. 

"ON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. 
' is a very different work from the ordinary run of novels. 
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The whole life of a man is portrayed in it, worked out with subtlety 
and insight,'^ — ATHENiEUM. 

Our Year, a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of "John Halifax, Gentleman. '* Illustrated by Clarence 
D06ELL. Royal i6mo. 3J-. 6</. 

**Itts Just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every childJ* 
— English Churchman, 

Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

*\A masterly and original power of impression^ pouring itself forth 
in clear ^ sweet, strong rhythm, ... It is a finepoemy full ofli/e, 
of music and of clear vision,** — North British Daily Mail. 

Oxford Spectator, The.— Reprinted. Extra fcap. ^8vo. 

^^ There is" the Saturday Review says, ** all the old fun, the 
old sense of social ease and brightness and freedom, the old medley 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that made Oxford life 
so picturesque** 

Palgrave. — Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 

Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford : — 
THE FIVE DAYS' ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 

GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 

Hughes, and Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to. cloth 

extra. 6j. • 

^^ If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages, buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as you^ll find in all the 
market, " — Athenaeum. ** Exquisite both inform and substance,** 
— Guardian. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. d;. 

**^ volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies, and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry, . . , Turn where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; truepoeCs work, touched and refined by the master-hand oj 
a real artist, who shows his genius even in trifles,*^ — Standard. 

ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, i8mo. is, 6d. 
** So choice, so perfect, and so refined, so tender in feeling, and so 
scholarly in expression, that we look with special interest to every' 
thing that he gives us." — Literary Churchman. 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave. See Golden Treasury Series. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. 3^.6^. 
** For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the * Gem 
Edition* " — Scotsman, 

Parables.— TWELVE parables of our lord, iuus- 

trated in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McEniry 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe, and Illumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. 165. 

B 
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Thi Times calls it **(me of the most beautiful of modem pictorial 
works ;" while the Graphic says *' nothing in this style^ so good^ 
has ever before been published ** 

Patmorc— THE children's garland, from the Bcft 
Poets. Selected and arranged by Coventry Fatmore. New 
Edition. With Illustrations ly J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. gilt ts. 
Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4/. td, 

** The charming illustrations added to many of the poems vnU add 
sreatly to their value in the eyes of children** — Daily News. 

Pembcr.— THE tragedy of LESBOS. a Dramatic Poem. 
Bv E. H. Pember. Fcap. 8vo. 41. 6</. 

Founded upon the story of Sappho , ' ^He tells his story with dramoHe 
force, and in language that often rises almost to grandeur,*^ — 

ATHENiEUM. 

Poole.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 

OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren, Crown 8vo. %s, bd, 

** Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George 

Eliofs style. . . . Iler stories could not be other than they are^ as 

literal as truth, as romantic as fiction, full of pathetic touches 

and strokes of genuine humour, . . . All the stories are studia 

of €u:tual life, executed with no mean art," — ^TlME^. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of "The Heir of 

Redely ffe." With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition* 

Crown 8yo. gilt, 4s, 6d, 

" This is not a regular book of natural history, but a description of 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summer^ s day 
beneath an old pear tree, observed by eyes that had for the nance 
become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every* 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil, . . . We can hardly 
fancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect 
life, or for delicate French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
sketches, " — Guardian. * *A whimsical ana charming little book. " 

— ATHENiEUM. 

Prince Florestan of Monaco, The Fall of. By 

Himself. New Edition, with Illustration and Map. 8vo. cloth. 

Extra gilt edges, 5j. A French Translation, 5^. Also an Edition 

for the People. Crown 8vo. is. 

" Those who have read only the extracts given, will not need to be 
told how amusing and happily touched it is. Those who read it for 
other purposes than amusement can hardly miss the sober ana 
sound political lessons with which its light pages abound, and which 
are as much needed in England as by the nation to whom the author 
directly addresses his moral." — Pall Mall Gazette. " This 
little book if very clever, wild with aninieU spirits, but shewing 
plenty of good sense, amid all the heedless nonsense which fills so 
many of its pages. "—Daily News. ** Inan age little remarkable 
for powers of political satire, the sparkle of the pages gives thent 
every claim to welcome." — Standard. 
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Rankine.— -SONGS AND fables. By W. T. McQuoRN 

Rankine, late Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics at 

Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

**A lively volume of verses ^ full of a fine manly spiril^ much 

humour and geniality. The illustrations are admirably cou" 

cervedf and executed ivith fidelity and talent,** — Morning Post. 

Realm'ah. — By the Author of "Friends in Council" Crown 
8yo. dr. 

Rhoades. — poems. By James Rhoades. Fcap. 8vo. ^, 6d, 

Richardson.— THE ILIAD of the east, a Selection of 

Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, "The Ramayana." 

By Frederika Richaj^dson. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

" It is impossible to read it without recognizing the vcUue and interest 

of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fairy tale, this 

romantic poem of Indict, " — Globe. * * A charming volume, which 

at once enmeshes the reader in its snares,*"* — ATHENiEUM. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

Rogers. — Works by J. E. Rogers :— 
RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in 

Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 3^. dd, 

" The most jplendidy and at the same time the most really meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children, that we have seen,** — 
Spectator. " These large bright pictures will attract children to 
recUly good and honest artistic work, and that ought not to be an 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to educate their 
children,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 
MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, 

with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. ^s, 6d, 

" These world-old rhymes have never had and need never wish for 
a better pictorial setting than Mr, Rogers has given them, — 
Times. ** Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical 
than most of the pictures, which are all carefully executed ana 
beautifully colour&i,** — Globe. 

Rossetti.— QOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Christina Rossetti. With two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

^^She handles her little marvel with that rare poetic discrimination 
which neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing sym* 
bolism too far, nor keeps those wonders in the merely fabtdous and 
capricious stage. In fact, she has produced a true childretCs poem^ 
which is far more delightful to the niature than to children, though 
it would be delightful to «//."— Spectator. 

Runaway (The), a story for the Young. By the Author of 
" Mrs. Jemingham's Journal," With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Globe ovo. gilt. 4r. dd, 

* * This is one of the best, if not indeed the very best, of all the stories 
that has come before us this Christmas, The heroines are both 
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charming^ and^ tinlike heroines^ they are as pill of fun as of ckartns. 
It is an admirable book to read aloud to the young folk when they 
are all gatfiered round the fire, and nurses and otfier apparitions 
are still far away,^* — SiWURDAY Review. 

Ruth and her Friends, a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. i8mo. Cloth extra. 2s, 6d. 
*' We wish all tfu scJiool girls and home'taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it J* — Nonconformist. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3^. 6d, 
" A glorious tale of summer Joy, — Freeman. " There is a genial 
hearty life about the book,** — ^John Bull. " The execution is 
excellent, . . . Like * Tom Brown* s School Days,* the ' IVhite 
Horse* gives the reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem 
towards the author,** Satvkday Review. 

Shairp (Principal). — KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 

other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 

United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. Ss, 

** Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral^ redolent of the warm soft air 

of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 

grace and picturesqueness,**SKT\3KT>KY Review. 

Shakespeare. — The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. Cloth. 4/. 14J. 6d, 
The Guardian calls it an ** excellent, and, to the student, almost 

indispensable edition ;** and the Examij^er calls it **an unrivalled 

edition.** 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited with Glossanal .and Ex. 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. New Edition. 
i8mo. IS, 

Slip (A) in the Fens.— illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

** An artistic little volume, for every page is a picture** — Times. "// 
wUl be read with pleasure, and with a pleasure that is altogether 
innocent,** — Saturday Review. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 

8vo. 5j. 

** Wealthy in feeling, meaning, finish, and grace ; not without passion, 
which is suppressed, but the keener for ifiat, " — Athenaeum. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns of Christ and the 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

•* These are among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a^ range of feeing 
and expression by no means uncommon, tfiey are^rue and devoted^ 
and their pathos is profound and simple,** — Nonconformist. 
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Spring Songs. By a West Highlander. With a Vignette 
Illustration by Gourlay Steele. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, 
" Without a trace of affectation or sentimentalism^ these utterances 
are perfectly simple and natural^ profoundly human and prO' 
foundly true?^ — Daily News, 

Stanley,— TRUE to LIFE.--A simple story. By Mary 
Stanley. Crown 8vo. icxr. 6^. 

** For many a long day we have not met with a more simple^ healthy^ 
and unpretending story, *^ — Standard. 

Stephen (C, E.)— the service of the POOR; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6j. dd. 

** It touches incidentally and with much wisdom and tenderness on 
so many of the relations of women, particularly of single women, 
with society, that it may be read with advantage by many who 
have never thought of entering a Sister hood.^^ — Spectator. 

Stephens (J. B.)— convict once, a Poem. By J. 

Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. td, 

** It is as far more interesting than ninety-nine novels out of a 

hundred, as it is superior to them in power, worth, and beauty. 

We should most strongly advise everybody to read * Convict Once, " 

— Westminster Review. 

Streets and Lanes of a City : Being the Reminiscences 
of Amy Button. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
**One of the most really striking books that has ever come before us,** 
— Literary Churchman. 

Thring.— SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. Js. 6d, 
The collection includes the **Agnus Dei," Tennyson's **Light 
Brigade," Macaula^s **Ivry,** etc, amvng ot Iter pieces, 

Tom Brown's School Days. — By an Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 4^. 6d, People's Edition, 2s, 

With Seven Illustrations by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** The most famous bo^s book in the language,** ^"DhiVi News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — New Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

^* Inno other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of 
the English gentleman more happUv portrayed,**— "DhlLY News. 
**A book of great power and truth:*— I^KTlO^KL REVIEW. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublm. (For other Works by this Author, see Theological, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 
POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8yo. 7/. 6d, 
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Trench {Pivchbishop)— continued. 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ax. 6d. ■ 

CALDERON'S LIFE'S A DREAM : The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6d, 

* * The Archbishop has conferred in this ddightjul volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking population of the world, " — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Tlurd Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. oyo. Js, 

JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Trollope (Anthony). — siR HARRY HOTSPUR OF 

HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollope. Author of 

''Framley Parsonage, '' etc. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2/. 6d. 

The ATHENiCUM remarks : **Nd reader who begins to read this book 

is likely to lay U down until the last page is turned. This brilliant 

novel appears to us decidedly more successful than any other of Mr, 

Trollops s shorter stories," 

Turner. — Works bv the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner :— 

SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 

8vo. 41. 6d. 
SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4/. 6</. 

Under the Limes.— Bv the Author of "Christina North." 

Second Edition. Crown ovo. 6j. 

** The readers of * Christina North * are not likely td have forgotten 
thai bright, fresh, picturesque story, nor will they be stow to 
welcome so pleasant a companion to it as this. It abounds in 
happy touches of description, of pathos, and insight into the life 
ana passion of true love," — Standard. ** One of the prettiest 
and best told stories which it has been our good fortune to read far 
a longtime."-— Ykia. Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna.— life AND POEMS. By Mrs. Henry 

RoscoE. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

**// if written with good taste, with quick and intelligent sympathy^ 

occasionally with a recU freshness and charm of style," — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 
Waller.— SIX WEEKS in the saddle : A Painter's Journal 
in Iceland. By S. E. Waller. Illustrated by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 
"An exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little book, . . Mr. 

Waller has a clever pencil, and the text is well illustrated with his 

own sketches," — Times. 

Wandering Willie. By the Author ol " Effie's Friends," and 
"John Hat^erton." Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
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** This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty, . . . The story is simple 
and touching, the style 0/ extraordinary delicacy , precision, and 
piciuresqueness, , , , A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
yet promoted to novels, and will amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perused. — Daily News. 

Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

** If Mrs, Webster only remains true to herself, she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done»*^ — 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. 
** A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power. ^"^-^ 
Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. is, W. 

** Mrs, Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 

from the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her 

observations with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex con^ 

ceptions and venture into which few living writers can follow her, " 

—Guardian. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

** Mrs, Webster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness . . . her 
taste is perfect . . . This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
thought, feeling, and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow,*^ — Westminster 
Review. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF iESCHYLUS. LiteraUy translated 

into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

" Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill." — Athe- 
NiEUM. " Mrs, Webster's * Dramatic Studies^ and * Translation 
of Prometheus ' have won for her an honourable place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realization, and bids fair to be the most successfid claimant of Mrs, 
Browning's mantle.*"^— British Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English 

Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

" Mrs, Webster's translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original .without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph."— V^zstminstek Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 

8vo. $s, 

** The * Auspicious Day'* shows a marked advarue, not only in art, 
but, in what is of far more importance, in breadth of thought and 
intellectual grasp." — Westminster Review. ^^ This drama is 
a manifestation of high dramatic power on the part of the gifted 
writer.^ and entitled to our warrrust admiration, as a worthy piece 
of work, " — Standard. 

YU-PE-YA'S LUTE. A Chinese Tale in EngUsh Verse. Extra 
fcap. 8yo. y, dd, 

**A very charming tale, charmingly told in dainty verse, with 
occasional lyrics of tender beauty, " — Standard. " We close the 
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book wUh the renewed conviction that in Mrs, Webster we have a 
profound and original poet. The book is marked not by mere 
sweetness of melody — rare as that gift is — but by the infinitdy 
rarer gifts of dramatic power^ ofpassion^ and sympathetic insight" 
— Westminster Review. 

When I was a Little Girl, stories for children. 

By the Author of **St Olave's." Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 4x. 6d. With Eight Illustrations by L. Frolich. 

** At the head, and a long way ahead, of all books for girls^ we 
place • When I was a Little GirV "—Times. '' It is one of the 
choicest morsels oj child-biography which we have met wiih,** — 
Nonconformist. 

White.— RHYMES BY WALTER WHITE. 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Whittier.— JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C. H. 
Teens. i8mo. 4/. 6d, 

* Mr, Whittier has all the smooth melody and the pathos of the csuthor 
of * Hiawatha,^ with a greater nicety of description and a 
quainter fancy, *^ — Graphic. 

Wolf.— THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 
Twenty Illustrations by Joseph Wolf, engraved bv J. W. and E. 
Whymper. With descriptive Letter-press, by 6. G. Elliot, 
F.L.S. Super royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges. 2\s, 
This is the last series of drawings which will be made by Mr, Wolff 
either upon wood or stone. The Pall Mall Gazettx says: 
" The fierce, untameable side of brute nature has never received a 
more robust and vigorous interpretation, and the various incidents 
in which particular character is shown are set forth with rare dra- 
matic poiver. For excellence that will endure, we incline to place 
this very near the top of the list of Christmas books,** And thi 
Art Journal observes, ** Rarely, if ever, have we seen animal 
life more forcibly and beautifully depicted than in this really 
splendid volume. 
Also, an Edition in royal folio, handsomely bound in Morocco 
elqgant, Proofs before Letters, each Proof si^ed by the Engravers. 
Price 8/. 8f. 

Wollaston.— LYRA DEVONIENSIS. ByT. V. WoLLASTO.x, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d, 

**Itis the work of a man of refined taste, of deep rdigious sentiment, 
a true artist, and a good Christian,** -^CnyjKCK Times. 

Woolner.— MY beautiful lady. By Thomas Woolnir. 

With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 5j. 

** No man can read this poem without being struck by the fitness and 
finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the cheutened 
and unpretending loftiness of thought which pervades the whole!* 
— Globe. 
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Words from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of " Rays 
of Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. limp., is, 
** The sdection aims at popularity, and deserves it.** — Guardian. 

Yonge (C. M.) — Works by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twentieth Edition. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 

Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. dr. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

" We think the authoress of * TTie Heir of Redely ffe* has surpassed 
her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden time.*'* 
— British Quarterly. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*' Prettily and tenderly written^ and will with young people especially 
be a ^eat favourite** — ^Daily News. ** Everybody should read 
this. — Literary Churchman. 

LTHE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; OR, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown 8vo. 6s. New Edition. 
^^ Miss Yonge has brought a lofty aim as well as high art to the con* 
struction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 
in historical romance** — Morning Post. ** The plot, in truth, 
is of the very first order of merit** — Spectator. " We have 
seldom read a more charming story** — Guardian. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 

Illustrated. i8mo. zs. 6d. 

" A tale which, we are sure, will give plectsure to many others besides 
the young people for whom it is specially intended, . . , This 
extremely prettily-told story does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of * The Heir of Redely ffe* on the title' 
page to ensure its becoming a universal favourite.** — Dublin 
Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. i8mo. 4j. 6d. 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colour, and the 
story can hardly fail to charm the youthful reader.** — Manchester 
Examiner. 

i THE LITTLE DUKE : RICHARD THE FEARLESS. N" 
Edition. Illustrated. i8ino. 2s, 6d, 
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Yonge (C. Vi^— continued, 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Series. 
Globe 8vo. 3x. dd* each. 

Contents of First Series: — History of Philip Quarll— 
Goody Twoshoes— The Governess— Jemima Placid — ^The Perambu- 
lations of a Mouse— The Village School— The Little Queen— 
History of Little Jack. 
" Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generaium 

by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach*** 

—British Quarterly Review. 

Contents of Second Series :— Family Stories— Elements of 
Morality — A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — ^Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilL 6x. 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition. \s. 
** We have seen no prettier gift^book for a longtime, and none which^ 

both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled^ 

is more deserving ofpraise»'* — ^Athenaum. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge, Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6j. 

*** Lucys Wonderful Globe^ is capital, and will ghe its youthful 

readers more idea of foreign countries and customs than any number 

of books of geography or /raw/."— Graphic. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 

Edward.II. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. Second Edition, enlarged. 5x. 

A Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5/. 

**Jnstaid oj dry details, ^^ says the NONCONFORMIST, "tei^ have 
living pictures, faithful, vvvid, and striking,*'* 

P's AND Q's ; OR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 

With Illustrations by C. 0. Murray. Second Edition. Globe 

8vo. cloth gilt 41. 6d, 

" One of her most successful little pieces .... just what a narrative 
should be, each incident simply and naturally related, no preaching 
or moralizing, and yet the moral coming out most powerfully, and 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of being 

spun OUt,'^ — tiTERARY CHURCHMAN. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Second Edition. Four vols, crown 8vo. 201. 
** A domestic story oj English professional life, which for sweetness 
of tone and absorbing interest from first to last has never been 
rivalled,** — Standard. ** Mtss Yonge has certainly added to 
her already high reputation by this charming book, which, although 
in four volumes, is not a single page too long, but keeps the reader's 
attention fixed to the end, Indem we are only sorry there is not 
another volume to come, and port with the Underwood family with 
sincere regret."— ^OVRT Circular. 
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Yonge (C. M.)—'gonHnued, 

LADY HESTER; OR, URSULA'S NARRATIVE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** We shall not anticipate the interest by epitomizing the plot , butwt 
shall only say that readers will find in it all the gracefulness, fight 
feelings and delicate perception which they have been long accustomed 
to look for in Miss Yong^s writings,** ---Guardian. 



MACMILLAN'8 GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton> T. Woolner, W. Holm an Hunt, J. ^E. 
MiLLAis, Arthur Hughes, &c Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4;. 6ti. each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

" Messrs. Macmillan have, in their Golden Treasury Series, especially 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of sdected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the material workmanship." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

lyrical poems in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Palgrave. 

" This delightful little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 
grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a well-arranged gallery.** — Quarterly Review. 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

" It includes specimens of ail the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sensi* 
bilities** — Morning Post. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Lord Selbourne. A New and En- 
larged Edition. 

** All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains ifwolv&i in this compilation must have been immense, em- 
bracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province oj 
English literature, and ranging aver the most widely divergept 
tracks of religious thought.** —Satvkday Review. 
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The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected 
and rendered anew by the Author of *< John Halifax, 
Gbntleman/' 

** A ddightful sdeetion^ in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales,**'-' 
Spbctator. 

The Ballad Book, a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 

Edited by William Allinoham. 

" His taste as a Judge of old poetry will be founds by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads^ true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a /tfj/&. "—Saturday Review. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

" The fullest and best Jest book that has yet appeared,**SATVKDAY 
Review. 

Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, 

M.A. 

** The beautiful little edition of Bacon's Essays, now before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr, Aldis Wright, , , , Is 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 
Bacofis life and times,** — Spectator. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 
•* W beautiful and scholarly reprint,"'~SvKCTATOVL 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

** A well'selected volume of Sacred Poetry,**— SvECTATOK, 

A Book of Golden Deeds of AU Times and All Countries. 

Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of ** The Heir of 

Redclyffe." 

''• • . To the young, Jor whom it is especially intended, as a most 
interesting collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders, 
as a useful handbook of reference, and a pleasant one to take up 
when their wish is to while away a weary half-hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift'book for a longtime'^ — Athen^bum. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 

Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

" Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Bums 
yet 0M/."— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 

the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A. EeUow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

■ Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
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theruUy that a cheap and pretty copy of it^ rigidly exact to the 
original, wUl be a prize to many book-buyers,*" — Examiner. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
**A dainty and cheap little editionj'^ — Examiner. 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King's College, London. 

** A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the nvusic of each prefixed to the Words. How much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust through many thousand families ^—'ExKiAUi'B.K. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GusTAVE Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 
A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

" A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boysjor boys that ever Tvas written.'*'* — Illustrated Times. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe." 
With Vignette. 

**■ An admirable addition to an admirable series." — WESTMINSTER 
Review. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell, 

Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. , 

*^ Mr. Attwdl has produced a book of rare value . . . . Happily it 
is small enough to be carried about in the pockety and of such a com- 
panion it would be difficult to lueary." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

The Cavalier and his Lady, Selections from the Works 
of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Edward Jenkins, Author of ** Ginx's Baby," 
&c. i8mo. 4J. 6d. 
* * A charming little volume. " — Standard. 

Theologia Germanica.— which setteth forth many fair Linea- 
ments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things 
touching a Perfect Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, from the only 
complete manuscript yet known. Translated from the German, 
by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, and a Letter to the Translator by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, D.D. 

Milton's Poetical Works.— Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
Professor Masson. Two vols. i8mo. 9^. 

Scottish Song, a Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. 
Compiled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle 
Aitkin. i8mo. 4?. 6d, 
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** Miss AUheris exquisite collection of Scottish Song is so alluring^ 
and suggests so many topics, that we find it difficult to lay it down. 
The book is one that should find a place in every library^ we had 
almost said in every pockety and the summer tourist who wishes to 
carry with him into the country a volume of genuine poetry^ will 
find it difficult to select one containing within so small a compass 
so much of rarest value.** — Spectator. 



MAGMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in cloth extra^ gilt 
edges, price 4/. 6d, each ; in cloth plain, 3J. 6</. Also kept in a 
variety oj calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

''the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; " 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest " spirits 
of the mighty dead ; " to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature's 
most "finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
"make the whole world kin." 

The Saturday Review says: ** The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their com* 
pendious form, and their cheapness. The British Quarterly 
review says: ** In compendiousness, elegance, and scholarliness^ 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Macmillan surpass any popular series 
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of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever been mculej'* 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by w. G» 

Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M. A., of Trinity College. 

Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shakespeare." With 

Glossary, pp. 1,075, 

7>5^ATHENiEUM says this edition is **a marvel of beauty^ cheapness , 
and compactness, , . • For the busy {man, above all for the 
working student, this is the best of all existing ShakespearesJ'* 
And the Pall Mall Gazette observes: ** To have produced 
the complete works of the worlds s greatest poet in such a form, 
and at a price within the rectch of every one, is of itself almost 
sufficient to give the publishers a claim to be considered public ben^* 
factors y 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the Original 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. 

W. Hales, M.A. With Glossary, pp. Iv., 736. 

^^ Worthy — and higher praise it needs not — of the beautiful * Globe 

Series,* The work is edited with all the care so noble a poet 

deserves," — Daily News. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 

and copious Notes, pp. xliii,, 559. 

** We can almost sympathise with a middle-aqed grumbler, who, after 
reading Mr, Palgravis memoir and introduction, should exclaim 
— * Why was there not such an edition of Scott when I was a school* 
boy ? * *' — Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Burns. — the poems, 

SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. Ixii., 636. 
^^ Admirable in all respects'* — Spectator. " The cheapest, the 

most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has ever been 

published," — Bell's Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 

Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. pp. xxxi., 607. 

*^ A most excellent and in every way desirable edition," — Court 

Circular. ^^ MacmillarC s * Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book t0 

have and to >&^4^."— Morning Star. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson. pp. lx«, 695. 

^*Such an admirable compendium of the /acts of Goldsmith*s life, 
and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed traits of his 
peculiar character as to be a very model of a literary biography 
in little,"— Scotsman. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow 
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of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 

Owens College, Manchester, pp. lil, 508. 

The Literary Churchman remarks : ** The editor's own notes 
and introductory memoir are excellent^ the memoir alone would be 
cheap and well worth buying at the price of the whole volume*^ 

Uryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxyii., 662. 

*M« admirable ^ition, the result of great research and of a careful 
revision of the text. The memoir prefixed contains^ within less 
than ninety pages, as much sound criticism and as comprehensive 
a biography as the student of Dryden need desire,*^ — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
Cowper'8 Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 

Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 

Addington and Professor of Modem History in Queen's College, 

London, pp. Ixxiil., 536. 

**Mr» Benham* s edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent, full of information, 
singularly neat and readable and modest — indeed too modest in 
its comments. The notes are concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book it a very excellent one.** — Saturday 
Keview 

Morte d'Arthur.— SIR thomas MALORY'S BOOK of 

KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. 

* *// is with perfect confidence that we recommend this edition of the old 
romance to every class of readers.*^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College^ 
Oxford, find Classical Professor in King's College, London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 288. 

*M more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely possible 
to conceive than the scholarly work before us, ^* — Globe. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered* into English Prose, with 

Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By John 

Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

The Standard says, ** To classical and non-classical readers it 

will be invaluable as a faithful interpretation of the mind and 

meaning of the poet, enriched ctsitis with notes and dissertations 

of the highest value in the way of criticism, illustration, and 

explanation,** 
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